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There is still time 


We have received a great many 
mighty good names for the new 
belt. Maybe the winner will he a 
name we already have. Maybe it 
will be one of those that we have 
not received. 


There is still time to send in 
your name or names. Remember 
that you can send in as many 
names as you want. Just as long 
as each name is on a separate piece 
of paper and with your name and 
address on each sheet of paper. 


We did not actually say so but 
have taken it for granted that 
everyone understood that this con- 
test was open to the textile indus- 
try only. No one who sells our 
belting or represents us is eligible. 


The judges are Mr. Clark of 
Southern Textile Bulletin, Mr. 
Lord of Textile Worid and Mr. 
Ball of the Chicago Belting Com- 
pany. They will receive all names 
on the morning of July 17th. and 
the name of the winner with the 
winning name will appear in this 
paper in the issue of July 30th. 


Prize Contest 


For the best name for our new spinning belt we will pay 
for the winning name 


$500.00 cash 


The Chicago Belting Company have developed a new 
and better spinning belt. It is a special belt made only for 
spinning frame drives and it is a remarkable belt. 


It will keep up production better than any other belt 
It will last longer than any other belt 


To get the best possible name for this fine new belt we 
are offering $500.00 in cash for the best name. 


This is easy money for some one. Some one is going to 
win that $500.00 for simply writing a name on a piece of 
paper and sending it in. It is easy to do. 


The new belt is exclusively a spinning belt. It is made 
for that one drive only. It is of leather but is a special 
leather developed by the Research Laboratory of the 
Chicago Belting Company for this one drive. It has been 
thoroughly tried out on spinning frame drives and on 


each installation it has demonstrated its superiority. 


What name can you think of? Send in your name to- 
day. You have as good a chance as any one else. 


CONTEST ENDS JULY 15TH 


Only those names received up to and before 5.15 P.M. 
daylight savings time in the office of the Chicago Belting 
Company in Chicago will be considered. This means your 
names must REACH US by July 15th. Your names should 
be mailed by July 13th at the latest to get here on time. 
This closing date is final. No late comers will be consid- 
ered, as we have a big job to have the judges consider all 
names in time to announce the winner by July 31st, as 
promised. 


Address your letters to: 


Chicago Company 


122 North Green St. Chicago, Il. 
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PROBLEM has arisen that challenges the 

serious consideration of our membership, and 
that is the need of textile machinery and repay 
parts plants in the South. 


There is no adequate reason why we should be 
compelled to depend upon plants situated at re- 
mote centers which, in the very nature of things 
makes for expensive equipment and maintenance 
of our mills and resulting uneconomic supply and 
distribution of our products.” 


Past President C E. HUTCHISON, 
American Cotton Mfetrs. Assn. 


Here’s the Solution to 
Part of Your Problem 


OR card clothing and reeds today, the South no 

longer depends “upon plants situated «/ re- 
mote centers, which in the very nature of things 
makes for expensive equipment and maintenance 
of our mills.” 


Located in the heart of the 
the Charlotte Manufacturing Company has a large 

Charlotte Man ufacturing Co. modern plant devoted to the manufacture of de- 
pendable card clothing and reeds. This Company 


manufactures Cylinder Fillet, Doffer, Stripper 
Incorporated 1911 and Burnisher Fillet, stocks Top Flat Chains oe 
. Emery Fillet, and reclothes Top Flats and rewinds 
Charlotte, North Carolina lickerins. 


Specify 
‘“UCP”’ on your 
Requisitions 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 


manded by the Leading Textile 
Mills 


Dyestuffs Softeners 


—and these Stars 
Sizes Oils Chemicals have a meaning 


They signify the different grades in which Thin Beiling 


Eagle Starch is offered to the textile industry. 
ey have received. 


Be sure to select the grade best suited to your work. Our 
ORPOR ATION knowledge and experience is at your service. 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
lmporters, Exporters and Manufacturers New York 
York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. Southern Office: Greenville, S. C. 


Southern Office ™ “QumeSitiane’"" Charlotte, N. C. 


Pawtucket, R. 1. Norwalk, Conn. | 
Chicago, TC: 
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\— “From the Cotton to the Kuitter 
‘ 


itt 


SPINNERS AND MERCERIZERS OF Hien GRADE COMBED AND CARDED YARNS» 


Our Mercerized Yarns are the product of 


our own mills, spun from high grade cotton, 


earefully selected for uniformity, thereby 


giving our customers exactly the same 


quality at all times. 
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Yarn is no better than the roving from 
which it is made. 


G-E Motors produce more uniform 
roving by furnishing smooth, uniform 
power. 


The use of G-E direct-motor drive for 
roving machinery eliminates shafting, 
pulleys and belting which stir up and 
circulate dirt and lint to the detriment 
of the roving. 


Individual motor drive, as shown here, 
is the only method of securing a clean 
room and the best quality of roving, 


For Better Roving 


FITTING THE MOTOR 
TO THE MACHINE 


Each G-E Motor, instead 
of being a make-shift, is 
designed and built for the 
special service for which it 


is recommended and sold. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SCHENECTADY, NWN, 


¥s. SALES OFFICES IN ALL LARGE CITIBS 
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Looms 


Our Silk Loom, with Knowles Head or Dobby, equipped 
with eight roller bearings on crank, bottom and rocker 
shaft, cut tooth driving gears and shock absorbing 
crank connectors represents the last word in silk Loom 
construction. 


These improvements have resulted in a gratifying 
amount of business from all progressive silk manufac- 
turers. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


PROVIDENCE, PHILADELPHIA,PA. PATERSON, N.J. 
S. B. Alexander, Southern Manager, Charlotte, N. C. 
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The 


FRANKLIN 
PACKAGE 


A Solution to the Sample Problem 


"THE making of sample pieces from yarn dyed by the chain 

warp method requires the splitting of a warp with a stand- 
ard number of ends. More often than not, the odd ends of 
a split warp are sold as junk at a substantial loss. On the 
other hand, to split and dye a gray warp means about two 
weeks’ delay in obtaining the sample piece. 


Cotton weaving mills, having their yarns dyed by the 
Franklin Process Company, commission dyers, make it a 
practice to carry a stock of Franklin Packages in standard 
colors. When a sample piece of goods is desired, the required 
number of packages (ends) are taken from stock, placed in a 


creel, and the pattern warp made up in record time without 
waste. Any yarn left on the Franklin Packages can be re- 
wound to full packages or spools at a nominal cost. 


In regular production in some mills the Franklin Process 
saves as much as 5c. a pound in winding costs. It saves many 
days’ time in the all-important work of getting out samples. 


If you are a mill executive and wish to know more about 
the Franklin Package and its possibilities, send for our new 
de luxe book, “‘The Franklin Process—lIts Contribution to 
the Textile Industry.” 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Largest Job Dyers of Yarns in America 
also Yarn Spinners, Manufacturers Glazed Yarns 


PHILADELPHIA 


PROVIDENCE 


DENTON, ENG. 


New York Office: 66 Leonard Street 


SOUTHERN FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 
; Greenville, 5. C. 


COMMISSION DYERS YARN THE WOUND FORM 


Thursday, June 25, 1925. 
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Another Member of the 
ParkSpray “High Duty” Family 


This is a High Duty air conditioning 
unit of greater capacity—a unit that we 
worked on in the laboratory for several 
years before presenting to the textile 
trade. 


Without advance advertising 1502 of 
these units are at work in 48 different 
plants. 

Most of these were sold not on a basis 
of “how many units’’ or the price per 
each, but “what results,” because of 
confidence in our engineers and in their 
combined experience. 


Where high temperatures are created by textile operations (such 
as spinning) these large capacity heads provide the desired amount 
of water vapor to secure desired regain and to neutralize the 
heat—without adding to the number of units to be cared for. 


Profit by BukSpmy High Duty Climate 


fingineers 


Parks -Cramer Company 


Industrial Piping and Air Condition ing 
Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Type H DD 
Patent Applied for 


Here are a few users: 


Mill Engineers 
Southern Worsted Company Lockwood, Greene 
Indian Head Mills of Ala. Mill’s Engineer 
Mt. Vernon Woodberry Mills J. E. Sirrine 


Nashua Mfg. Company Parks-Cramer 

Republic Cotton Mills J. E. Sirrine ; 
Aragon Mills L. W. Robert 
Cherokee Spin. Co. Lockwood, Greene ; 
John Farnum Mfg. Co. Parks-Cramer 
Social Circle Cotton MillCo. L.W. Robert 
Avondale Mills J. E. Sirrine ; 
Walton Cotton Mill Lockwood , Greene 
Canton Cotton Mills Mill’s Engineer : 
Dixie Cotton Mills Parks-Cramer : 
Houston Cotton Mills J. E. Sirrine 


Contractors 
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Lake Resort 


LL Western North Carolina enjoys cool summer evenings, due to altitude, and 

warm winter days, due to its location in the mid-south. But the Lake Lure-Chim- 

ney Rock estate has the further unique advantage of being in the “Thermal Belt” 

where frost and dew are unknown, where roses have bloomed at Christmas and 

figs ripened three times a year. This condition makes it possible to play golf and 
enjoy outdoor sports the year around, so that when Lake Lure is completed in June, 1926, 
Carolina business men and their families will have a playground for week-end trips both 
winter and summer. 


Climatie conditions at Lake Lure are exceptionally healthful 
and invigorating. Variation between winter and summer 
temperatures is relatively small, but there is a wide variation 
between day and night and sun and shade. Besides its 
incomparable climate the Lake Lure development has the 
advantage of world renowned scenery and quick accessibility 
from half the U. S. A. The coupon below will bring you full 
information about this great development and will tell you 
how you may profitably invest in land-convertible certificates 
offered in connection with the company’s common stock. 


MAIL this coupon forFREE VIBW BOOK of Lake Lure 


Chimney Rock, N. C. Send my book to 


Rerresented at Asheville, Charlotte, Greenboro and Raleigh, 
N. C.; Columbia, Charleston, Spartanburg and Greenville, S. C. 
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Addresses Before Southern Textile Association 


Address of President Marshall Dilling 


To the Members of the Southern Textile Association: 


At this, the Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the Southern Textile Association, I am 
vlad to welcome you to its deliberations and to extend the splendid fellowship that 
always characterizes our meetings. I also wish to congratulate ourselves on having 
vassed through so successfully the hardships and discouragements of the past vear and 
(9 share with you the optimism that prevails that at least we are entitled to a period of 
prosperity and that we can hope for it during the coming year. 


As we take a retrospective view of ourselves we can alwavs remember the unnleasant 
ihines that we have been through but in the course of time we should forget those 
things and attempt to see only the best there is in life and the things that have been 
uplifting for ourselves and our fellow men and I hope that such will be the case with 
the members of this Association. The greatest pleasure that has come to me during 
the past year, and which I expect to always remember with satisfaction, has been the 
opportunity of trying to serve. the members of this Association and in doing what I 
could in my humble way to advance the interest of the Association and the industry 
that we represent and to bring about a better feeling of friendship and cooneration 
among the representatives of our industry and if possible to put it on a higher plane, 
s° that our standards will be of the highest order. If I have been able to accomplish 
anything alone this line, I shall feel that my efforts have been worth while and I am 
very grateful for the privilege that has come to me in being honored with the highest 
office in your gift. 


Many of the members of this Association have seen the great textile industry of 
the South grow from a verv small industry, thirtv vears ago up to the present time, 
when we are the representatives of more than 15.000.000 spindles which now consume 
more than half of the cotton consumed in the United States. While we have witnessed 
this phenomenal growth in spindles and capital invested, we have also witnessed a 
more marvelous growth in the ability of our citizenship to adapt ourselves to the new 
industrial conditions and to meet them so successfully. In one generation we have 
advanced from manufacturers of the coarsest and lowest grade of cotton goods to the 
successful producers of the world’s finest fabrics. We can boast of the great advantages 
with which nature has so abundantly blessed us but the real reason for our success is in 
‘he personnel of our industry. I do not recall that history has recorded the story of a 
peovle that has changed from an agricultural class to an industrial people in one gen- 
eration and in that brief time to be able to stand with any people or country in its 
ibility te produce the highest quality goods that can be manufactured. Such is the 
‘tory in brief of the textile industry in the South. I am of the opinion that now would 
be a very appropriate time for some historian to begin writing the story of this marvelous 
advancement, so that it may be handed down to the coming generations in such form 
ind compiled from such authentic sources that its accuracy can not be questioned, 
because the story is so marvelous that unless it is compiled in such a manner it will 
meet with criticism and many will not be willing to believe the wonderful story. 


While we can look into the past with satisfaction at what we have accomplished, I 
think that we as representative men of the great textile industry of the South should 
set our eves to the future and continue to develop on the foundations that have been 
established, so that we will continue to be an industry that will be truly representative 
o! our great Southland, to its historv and its tradition. While we marvel at what we 
have done, we doubt not that the future has much more in store than the past has 
kiven us and the task is to continue to go forward to develop our business and our 
country and to continue to give it all the good things that have come to the South as 
4 result of the development of the textile industry. 


During the past year I have seen evidences of a better spirit of cooperation and 
understanding in our industry and as a result we are enjoying a period of harmony and 
Rood will and let us hope this feeling will continue to improve to the end that the seed 
of discontent can not be sown again and that we can continue to enjoy the benefits 
that will come to our people while this condition continues and improves. 


Since the close of the great world war, our business, like all other businesses, nas 
sone through a period of readjustment and sometimes we think it has affected the textile 
‘ndustry more than anything else, and during the past year we have gone through this 


pape in business from a depression unprecedented in our history during the summer 
0 


4 1924 to a period of reasonably good business in the winter of 1924-25, back to another 
“pression at the present time, which we hope will be very brief and will be followed 


naan period of business that will allow us at least to be able to operate our plants full 


and | 
the de 
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As a result of these conditions we are experiencing, we are being put to the test 
doubt not that we are coming out of it stronger and better prepared to continue 
velopment of our industry on a sounder and more efficient basis than ever before. 
“t_us hope that we will soon return to normalcy and that these marked fluctuations 


in business are in the past and that we can carry on under more stable and uniform 
conditions. 

These conditions have brought us more and more to realize the need of closer 
coordination between the three phases of our business, the buying of the raw material, 
the manufacturing of the goods and the selling of the finished product than we have 
been to see the need of heretofore. We have observed instances in the South of mills 
that have been wonderfully successful, because of their ability to buy the raw material 
right and without much regard for the other phases of the business and we have also 
seen instances in which other mills were successful because of their ability to manufac- 
ture or to sell correctly but the conditions are such now and will be in the future that 
the most successful mills are those who give equal consideration to every phase of the 
business and to see that each is carried on efficiently and economically. As we are 
interested especially in the manufacturing of the goods we should be more vitally inter- 
ested than ever before in knowing how to operate our mills more efficiently and econom- 
ically, at the same time to continue to improve the quality as we have been doing in 
the past, so that we will be able to meet the ever increasing demand for finer and higher 
grade of goods. As we have reached the forefront in our ability to meet these demands 
let us continue to improve our methods and policies until we shall have undisputable 
claim as the world’s greatest manufacturing center of cotton goods. 


It has been my purpose during the past year as President of your Association to 
continue its educational work that has been carried on for several years in the inter- 
change of ideas for the improvements of our processes of manufacturing, equipment and 
methods of carrying on our business. The conditions which we are passing through 
demand that we produce our goods more economically than we have been able to do in 
times past and I feel sure that. during the year this idea has been impress upon the 
members of the Association and that results have been accomplished in operating our 
plants more economically and effectively in ways other than reducing the wages of our 
employees and that through these improved methods many of our employees are 
enjoying a higher wage scale than at any time in the past. It is my opinion that much 
more can be accomplished along this line through the sectional meetings of our Associa- 
tion and through the textile papers that are cooperating so splendidly with our Associa- 
tion in carrying out its educational program. 


The textile industry of the South has been the target for every kind of demagogue 
that the country has produced and this condition reached its climax during the past 
year when the Twentieth Amendment to the Constitution of the United States was 
submitted to the several States for ratification. It is doubted if there has been at any 
time a more dangerous or insidious piece of legislation submitted to our country than 
this amendment, which not only affects every phase of our business, social, and economic 
life, but strikes at the very root of our country’s greatest assets, the home. We are to 
be congratulated that the country was able to see the danger in such legisiation and 
have overwhelmingly defeated it. We should not rest on our laurels, however, because 
of this victory, for it is only a question of time until this or some similar legislation 
will be proposed in a different form and the safety of our country rests in our ability 
to be able to protect our time honored institutions and to distinguish the good from the 
bad and as free American citizens use what influence we have for what is best for our 
countrv. 


During the past year our Association has continued its work without any new out- 
standing features but we hope that a great deal of good has been a-complished in the 
work of our sectional meetings along the line of educating ourselves to the best and 
most improved methods of manufacturing and to carry it on more economically. and 
it is gratifying to your president to find such interest in the work of the Association. 
The regular meetings of our sections have been held during the year with splendid 
attendance and interest and I believe that great good has resulted from these meetings. 
Too much credit can not be given to the Chairmen of these various sections tor the 
splendid work that they have accomplished. This has been the outstanding work of 
of our Association for several years and I know of nothing else that could have accom- 
plisued more than has been or can be accomplished by continuing this work. 


You will notice from these remarks that the words efficiency and economy have 
received a great deal of attention. The conditions through which we are passing have 
caused us to see these needs more forcibly than ever before and in order to overcome 
the spirit of carelessness, inefficiency and extravagance that was so prevaient during and 
after the world war it is necessary that we study, develop and practice tic most efficient 
methods and practices so that we can operate our mills more economically My obser- 
vation is that we have a few mills in the South yet who have not learned these virtues 
and unless they are aroused to the necessities of the times it is only a question of time 
until they will be out of the running. 


The Southern Textile Association has been for years a live and working organization 
that has accomplished great things for the textile industry and is today more firmly 
established and is wielding a greater influence and accomplishing more practical results 
in educating its members in efficient and economical methods than any other organiza- 
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tion. The future of our Association is very promising and we have a wonderful field 
in which to work. While we have accomplished much it is insignificant to what can be 
done in the future along educational lines, research work, and creating a better spirit of 
cooperation and mutual helpfulness. My final word is a plea for the continuance of 
the great work that we have been doing until we shall have reached that higher and 
broader field of usefulness and efficiency that will enable us to give to the world that 
full measure of service that we feel is our greatest privilege. 


The Textile Complex 
By M. W. Heiss, Community Worker, Revolution Mills, Greensboro, N. C. 


Realizing the danger of failing to put across one’s ideas in attempting to be eloquent, 
I will try to give you rather informally some personally conceived ideas pertaining to 
the textile industry, unseasoned by flowery speech and unadorned with oratory. 

You as captains and lieutenants of the industry are far more familiar with the 
detailed workings of your respective plants and departments than I could possibly be. 
You also figure largely in your communities, exercising more influence than you, your- 
scives, are conscious of. Some of you, no doubt, are students of conditions surrounding 
the textile industry as a whole and are conscious of the appearance and significance of 
new elements as they actually become conrtibuting factors in the industry. 

However, I do not believe you, as a whole, have considered seriously certain tenden- 
cies which have been manifest for many years and have only lately assumed such 
proportions that their present indications of a future effectiveness demand careful 
attention. 

Through associations and an intimate connection with the Southern Textile Social 
Service /\ssociation, unusual! opportunities have been afforded me to get a slant of wha. 
our Sociological friends term the “Mill Village Complex.” The use of the word reminds 
ine of the story told of the colored doughboy engaged in a game of poker with an 
Finglish Tommy in France. The Tommy, looking at his hand, beheld the most cherished 
\oyal Straight Flush, and proceeded to tell his contesting partner, “Colored: boy, from 
the looks of this ’and, hi am forced to bet you five pounds.” The colored boy, holding 
five aces, replied, “Look here, White Folks, I dunno nuffin’ "bout yer English money, 
but from the looks of dis here hand, I raises yer 5 tons.” I do not know exactly what 
complex is supposed to mean, but after reading many articles and hearing several 
speeches, I am led to believe it has something to do with the insatiable desire of certain 


uninformed uplifters to raise a mythical oppression from the heads of the thousands of 
Southern textile mill workers. 


You, no doubt, are tamiar with some of the sensational articles which have 
appeared in many of our popular periodicals. Frank Tannenbaum’s, “The South Buries 
Its Anglo-Saxons,” in the Century Magazine, June, 1923, conveyed the greatest amount 
ot venom. Good Housekeeping and other periodicals have followed closely with similar 
exposition. 

The past policy, generally accepted, has been to ignore such outbursts. In other 
words, “Do not bite the dog.” ‘Tis true as far as it goes, but, my friends, if a dog is 
mad, let’s prevent him from passing his madness on to others; let’s use a neutralizing 
hypodermic, correct and control the disease. It has been said that our nominal uplifters 
have built their complexes upon a foundation of truths, half truths and lies. Unfortu- 
nately, there are many truths about us, of which we are not proud, and which offer 
just grounds for criticism. These coupled with untruths make good reading matter for 
a sensational loving public. One of our ancient seers has said “There are three kinds 
of lies, plain lies, damn lies, and statistics.” The more I think of the statement the more 
significance I see in the climactic arrangement. First, the “plain lie,” which carries 
unconsciously exaggeration, an inherent trait we all more or less possess; the “damn lie,” 
a malicious misrepresentation for ulterior purposes, and then the most dangerous of all, 
the “statistics.” The “plain lie” we discount. The “damn lie” is generally proved wrong 
in its incipiency. But the “statistics” furnish the real live bait with which the fish are 
caught. 

Our moral and industrial rerormers dote on their carefully prepared statistic book, 
a more formidable possession than our own dear Tannenbaum’s hallucination, the 
“doom’s day book,” with which, we are told, we outline the destinies of our “oppressed 
mill people.” Anna Howard Shaw once told a story of how, through shrewd compila- 
tion of statistics, she proved a certain issue governing the policies of a town, and after 
the lapse of a few years, found it necessary to take the opposite side of the same issue 
and by statistics conclusively carried her point. 

So it is with the usual investigator and uplifter sent out by organizations, institutions 
and publishers. With pencil and paper, and a definite purpose, they enter the feudal 
reservation of the heartless mill owner to collect statistics and write the story from first 
hand observation. They are fully aware of the necessity of compiling and relating of 
those conditions depicting the need of a great reformation. Even more essential is it to 
his work than the paper he writes on, for a substitute might be found for the paper, 
while many instances can be cited of articles having been abandoned or refused because 
the adverse pictures were not painted. One prominent publisher refused a certain article 
on the grounds that it was “too superlative’ and appeared too much like the defense 
of a retained lawyer, yet only a few months previous a most superlative and extremely 
antagonistic article, teeming with maliciousmess and biased criticism, appeared between 
the covers of his periodical. Offhand, we might well conclude that so far as they are 
concerned “there ain’t no jestice.” However, it is analogous to the case of the colored 
woman who intended to divorce her husband, but before taking the effective step learned 
that said husband had started divorce proceedings against her and would fight for 
possession of their only child. Mandy rushed to her lawyer and in a frenzy of excite- 
ment bewailed the fact that “there ain’t no jestice.” Im due course the case came to 
trial, and Mandy’s comment on every occasion was “there ain’t no jestice.” The divorce 
was granted and the husband was awarded the child. The judge told Mandy that she 
could feel assured that the child would be well taken care of by her ex-husband. Mandy 
again replied, “There jest ain’t no jestice.” The judge being the justice in this case and 
having heard Mandy make the accusation many times previously, asked for an explana- 
tion. Mandy informed him that she knew “there ain’t no jestice” ’cause “dat nigger 
ain’t even de father of dat chile.” In judging the actions of some of our publishers we 
must not lose sight of the fact that they are really not the father of their child, for 
upon the reading public they are dependent for their bread and meat. 

It is far from my desire to leave with you the impression that all of our investi- 
gators, uplifters and critics are hostile. There are some possessing the “best of intentions 
and a sincere desire to find out the truth, but in the absence of the least familiarity 
with local conditions, they have insensibly slipped into error—honest error, no doubt, 
but none the less damaging to the South” and for which we ourselves are greatly 
responsible. We have passively discussed and probably cussed the various criticisms 
and have allowed them to pass from our minds, feeling that any further attention would 
suffice nothing. Many feel that answers or replies to the many charges would only 
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react favorably to the attacker, in that we would furnish free advertising for him b, 
bringing them to the attention of those who would not otherwise be aware of their 
existence. I find I must take issue with this sentiment. First, there is little likelihoo: 
of any criticism of the industry escaping the attention of those desiring to use samc 
and you can further rest assured that they themselves will give it the proper advertising 
secondly, I might agree with the idea if we were really trying to hide something, if :: 
were necessary for us to keep the public blind to our activities. But, my friends, th 
is not the case, and unless we are willing to call the hand of those who, either throug) 
ignorance, selfishness or maliciousness, try to picture a “colored gentleman in the lumb« 
yerd” we will engender the suspicion of the entire public, 


Each of these criticisms and condemnations has incremented a movement which | 
growing not only in the sections from which the majority of our uplifters come, bu: 
also in our very midst; in the very States whose prosperity and growth have been no: 
only augmented by but have been dependent upon the mill industry, our Souther 
colleges and universities have interested themselves in “The Mill Village Complex.” Th. 


Marshall Dilling, Retiring President Southern Textile Association 


faculties are presenting to their classss the ideas of such treatises and articles as |" 
available. Discussions follow. From the information available and from their theor'' 
cal discussions taking place conclusions are arrived at and opinions are moulded. Co NG 
we expect favorable conclusions and unbiased opinions, when the professional min ~ 
entirely dependent for enlightenment upon such information and statistics as Fr" 
Tannenbaum and his associates see fit to give? Their dissertations and expositions -" 
convincing, first, in that they are always well written, are polished and are cultures 
second, they play upon the sympathy and are appealing; and, thirdly, they are perme:'" 
with the most convincing statistics to make them authentic. What could be mo" 
influential with the impractical and inexperienced mind than such unrefuted exposit!”’ 
in a way I can compare it with the apparent candy which turns out to be a su-*' 
cuated laxative or pill, and although pleasant to the sense of taste is rather violent and 
sickening in its final action. 


Only a short time ago, in a speech, the vice-president of one of our greatest South«" 
institutions of learning, called particular attention to the deplorable situation existine '" 
his beloved State, in that the textile industry was a detrimental factor in its retardiné 
influence to cultural civilization. His ideas and description were concurrent with thos 
of many of our most radical and antagonistic critics. Yet, I do not believe that a mor 
broad-minded or conscientious man fills a similar position. He, from his speech, * 
thoroughly convinced that the textile industry and its systems of organization and co" 
trol are in entire discord with culture and civilization; therefore are detrimental to the 
commonwealth. He will feel it his duty to exert his influence in correcting the er" 
evil. The “textile complex” must be solved. These people are only aware of the dolla’ 
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nd cents the cotton manufacturer has derived from his investment, his ability and his 

tience. They cannot connect good roads, modern schools, colleges, music, art, or the 
-rowing culture of their State with the lint filled cotton mill and its feudal villages. 
cor do they look back thirty years and behold the poor whites, productions of our 
.ntation era, unable to make a livelihood, uncultured, uneducated and socially ostra- 
sed by whites and blacks alike. They have forgotten that poor white trash was the 
ome given to our present mill operatives by the slaves of pre-reconstruction days. 
entlemen, I ask you, if their fate is to be lamented now, what could be said of the 
ondition of these people three decades ago? You people have seen a wonderful tran- 
jtion, you are fully aware of the cultural influence the mill village has exerted upon 
‘he inhabitants, and you should realize that the social welfare systems, coupled with the 
iberal policies of the managements, have brought about a development unparalleled by 
ny other for the same period of time. You are conscious of all this, but, gentlemen, let 
me emphasize the public is not. 


In the days when the textile industry was struggling for existence, no colleges, no 
-ostitutions and no organizations offered assistance. It was the South’s problem then. 
\iony laughed up their sleeves at a people attempting to develop an industry contrary 
‘o all business laws and economic principles. The industry has passed through the 
e:.perimental stage and has been proclaimed a success. Little attention is now given to 
the important role such practices as paternalism has played in the achievement. The 
carly history is forgotten, and, gentlemen, we now behold new characters, unsolicited 
agents appearing upon the scene ready to direct the show according to their hypothetical 
and extremely theoretical ideas. A change of the cast and the scenery and the plot is 
demanded. With many it is for selfish and pecuniary gain, with others it is to give 
vent to an insatiable desire to be a reformer, to alleviate suffering humanity; and then 
‘here are those who are really striving for a good, practical, rational understanding, 
men and women, as much opposed to radicalism as we ourselves are. With them we 
must cooperate. We must see that they no longer are forced to rely alone upon the 
arguments and statistics of our enemies. We can no longer afford to ignore the situation. 
(centlemen, if our industry is to continue to prosper, if we are to avoid unsettled and 
perturbed conditions continuously prevalent in other sections, we must look further 
into the future with a pre-conception founded upon the past experiences which we have 
had and study our conditions scientifically. The recent war has vividly impressed us 
with the unlimited power of propaganda. We cannot afford to allow it to be scattered 
like seed everywhere, and then be fertilized with dangerous misrepresentations so that it 
will germinate. 

The Southern Textile Social Service Association offers a wonderful service to the 
industry and the South. The members enjoy the privileged opportunity of coming in 
closer contact with the mill operatives than any other people. Through their contacts, 
their education and training, they are in position to detect changes in sentiment and 
reactions as they are manifested. With proper cooperation from you, their influence 
and effectiveness can be greatly magnified. The members are more than zealous to be 
of a greater service to the industry, the Southland and our country. 


A standardization of our policies and practices is badly needed. A weakness in one 
system will invariably militate against all. The exceptions are always the quoted cases, 
and these exceptions are used to characterize the entire industry. One lady, after 
describing the dark and dreary conditions of textile mills and villages, finally acknowl- 
edged that her basis of authority was a little isolated mill, miles away from a textile 
center, and rum by a man incapable of holding any responsible position. The time has 
passed in which we can live unto ourselves alone. We must collaborate. One mill 
through a bad step can do the industry more harm than ten can offset with wisely 
directed policies. 


I have taken your time today to appeal to you to consider problems other thar. 
‘our technical problems of machinery and production. I solicit your attention to the 
problem of safeguarding the future of your great industry. I invite you to utilize more 
fully the willing service of your social service workers and the Southern Textile Social 
Service Association. 


Your systems of human relationship and social service should be in keeping with 
the splendid physical equipment of your mills. The same degree of modernness, of 
standardization and of efficiency which characterizes the machinery which turns out 
your products should also apply to your policies and systems in dealing with the men 
and women in your employment. 

Realizing that the primary object of an industry is and should be to earn a return 
on the investment, and also the necessity of keeping within the just bounds of sane 
economic and social laws in so doing, I warn you that if you do not assist in considering 
your industrial situation as a whole, if you do not lend your efforts and advice in 
correcting the weaknesses in your system and if you do not consciously plan and outline 
tne industry for the future; unsympathetic outsiders are going to do it for you. As 
stated before, all that has been said and done has not failed to have its effect, nor will 
it continue to unless we all cooperate for a better standardized, a more dignified and a 
greater industry. 


Necessity of Fundamental Research in Textiles 
By James McDowell, New Bedford, Mass. 


Never in the history of the world, and especially in the textile industry, are there so 
many opportunities for students of science who are preparing to go into fundamental 
research for the benefit of our great industry. 

Much could be done by the cooperation of the textile schools of the South in 


research so as to enable them to grow the best cotton in the world and spin the finest 
yarn in the world. 


Instead of importing the cotton to Great Britain and other countries and having 
them send it back in fine yarns, and we can do it just as well here if we would select 
the right cotton fibres for the kind of yarn we wish to make. 

_ _ We should get away from the old wornout idea that “Cotton is Cotton” whether 
it has guts or just poor character. 
. , W€ must go into research for the selection of seed that is best suited for the district 
it is to be grown in. We should then see that it is cultivated properly, ginned after 
gp ageing and not try to see how much a gin can do in an hour or day. We should 
br. pay the farmer a proper price for his labor, for we must always remember that 
ey is . ane to one is a benefit to all. Well handled cotton fibres, well matured, 
pres @ great deal more to the manufacturer than he can estimate unless he has 
wa erable knowledge of his fibres. What does a saving of one-half cent amount to 
en you have to slow down your front roll two or three turns or your waste is 2 or 3 
padlacg more? Where has your saving of one-half cent gone? What about your 
’ tee bleaching, and finishing? We continue on in losses to both employer and 
mployee as well as a dissatisfied customer. 
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The cotton fibre is the only fibre, animal or vegetable, thar js perfect before human 
hands touch it. It is when we start to gin and manufacture that we injure it. 

North Carolina in 1700 A. D. produced cotton for clothing ft one-fourth of her 
people. In 1753 South Carolina sent her first bale of cotton to Lomion, In 1770, we 
exported three bales of cotton from New York, twelve bales from Charléyon four bales 
from Virginia, and three bales from North Carolina. The first cotton was ~anufactured 
in America in 1783 and in 1822 ring spinning was invented. 


It is self-evident that the establishment of a cotton mill in Chicago, or in my other 
non-textile center, would compel that mill to work at a great disadvantage in mpeti- 
tion with those located in New Bedford. Equally as great a variation is to be “ound 
in the ability and efficiency of superintendents and overseers. A nice balance betWeen 
technical knowledge, practical experience and ability to handle help is necessary to make 
an efficient superintendent or overseer, and the relative success of various mills depends 
largely on the training, personal character and enthusiasm of these individuals and their 
assistants. 


Quite as much variation as exists between the labor and management of various 
mills will be found in their executives. particularly in the latter’s financing, buying, and 
marketing ability. While skilful financing is necessary, there is little question but that 
success of more mills may be traced to able buying and marketing than to any other 
fector. I believe it is safe to assert that, as a class, cotton manufacturers know less 
about modern methods of salesmanship, styling and balancing distribution against pro- 
duction than the executives of many other industries not nearly so important. We are 
still marketing the bulk of our production by methods established fifty years ago, and 
one of the greatest changes that may be expected in the future will be the development 
of marketing systems more in keeping with the times. It is not my purpose, however, 
to discuss these phases of the subject. I have mentioned them merely for the purpose 
of eliminating them from consideration, and to concentrate attention upon the proper 
method of buying and selecting cotton suited for the various yarn and fabric needs of 
our mills. 


In the gathering or picking of the cotton from the plant it is not the general 
practice to keep the different characters grown in the same field apart. The colored 
man in his picking does not discriminate and there is considerable variation in the 
quality produced by each plant and a greater variation produced from different parts 
of the field, even when the best of care has been taken in the selection of the seed. The 
result is that cotton differs in various essentials which are harmful in spinning. Such 
variation, such as length, strength, and touch of.staple, also cotton which differs in 
resistance in ginning, should not be mixed together as that which is hardest to gin 
contains more impurities and dead fibres, causing them to suffer more damage in process. 


The architect who attempted to plan a building, the engineer who attempted to 
develop a machine without knowing through experience and careful test, the character 
of his raw material would be regarded with proper suspicion. Our great engineering 
schools have developed elaborate laboratories for testing all forms of raw material. 
This is one of the most important phases in the training of young engineers. In our 
textile schools we have no special training for cotton selection and buying. Cotton is 
still selected by trial and error tests, often by individuals with only a narrow training 
confined to a single mill, and seldom with the background of sufficient training in 
laboratories to teach them the importance of microscopic investigation. 


The character of cloth or yarn is determined fundamentally by the character, type, 
grade, length, fineness, and twist of cotton used. It is obviously true that a good mill 
can make a better yarn out of a poor cotton than a poor mill can out of a good cotton, 
but executive ability, management, and labor being approximately the same, then the 
kind of cotton selected will determine the success or failure of a mill organization. 


The problem of the cotton expert is not solved when he selects types of cotton 
that will spin into a certain-grade and strength of yarn. He must select the grade of 
cotton that will give him the results desired and give them to him at the lowest possible 
cost. Roughly speaking, about 150 types of American cottons may be found in the 
market today. That is, a buyer can go into the market and buy 150 bales of cotton in 
a single day, each of which would be of a different commercial character. Let us 
assume, for the sake of argument, that a cotton buyer did this and kept a careful 
record of each plantation from which each bale of cotton came. If he repeated this 
experiment the following year, he might find a 75 per cent variation. In other words, 
cotton from the same plantation, from the same fields, grown from the same seeds, and 
cultivated by the same men, will in two years’ time show a 75 per cent variation either 
up or down. Too much rain in one section; too little fertilizer; certain differences in 
ginning conditions; and the usual variation in soil and climate affect cotton in a widely 
varying degree. The cotton fibre is the most inconsistent of all raw materials and will 
probably remain so for many years. We must, therefore, use the greatest care and 
give the most particular attention to all details so that no matter how often types vary 
in the field or in the market, we shall always have the proper fibre in the mill. 

The three most important qualities of cotton are character, fineness and length. In 
the spinning of coarse yarns the most essential quality is good character; that is a 
proper amount of twist, reasonable evenness of length and the elimination of immature 
and overripe fibres. The presence of immature and overripe fibres not only diminish 
the strength of the yarn, but prevents it from bleaching, dyeing, and printing evenly. 
Mistakes in cotton selection will find expression in seconds of yarn and fabric as well 
as in excessive waste. 

You must remember that if you select too fine a grade, or pay too high a premium, 
you will make your goods too costly for profitable sale. The margin between what is 
right and what is wrong is very small, and only extremely accurate judgment or test 
can start you right. The diameter and spirality, or twist, while of importance, even in 
coarse yarns, are not so essential as the other elements. In fine count yarns we should 
give very careful consideration to the fineness, spirality, and maturity of the cottoh as 
well as to length. 

Spirality, or natural twist, usually increases in proportion to the fineness of the 
fibre. The strength of yarn, therefore, is almost directly proportional to the number of 
fibres that can be incorporated in a cross section. The strength of the individual fibres 
bear$ little or no relationship to the strength of the yarn, for a yarn that is broken will 
show only from seven to ten per cent of broken fibres. These are the fibres that have 
carried the load; and the remainder simply slip on each other, their interlocking spirals 
failing to hold. Immature and overripe fibres aid this slipping and consequently 
diminish the strength of the yarn. Fully ripe, mature cototn is essential for proper 
dyeing and printing. Many evils are blamed on the dyer or dye-maker that are really 
due to the carelessness or ignorance of the cotton buyer. 

The common method of testing cotton is by the pulling of a handful of staple until 
there remains in the hand a small bunch of fibres that are well paralleled and that are 
of reasonable evenness. It is a good test and the proper basis for all further experiments. 
It is the one of those apparently simple tests that require long experience, great skill, 
and keen observation. 

The skilled pulling and stapling of cotton is quite as much of an art as is tea- 
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testing. The stapling o pulling can be learned by watching any experienced classer or 
buver. After the corect procedure has been acquired, it is advisable that the learner 
should obtain as Ife @ variety of cotton types as possible, and after making a series 
of pulls from ea“, Compare them with the pulls of experienced cotton buyers. Practice 
often, noting #¢ little details that are characteristic of certain lengths and grades, and 
keep a systMatic record of your pulls to measure your gradually developing skill. 
Although me men seem to have an inherent aptitude for such work, and will acquire 
the reqwSite skill more quickly than those lacking the natural ability, this does not 
excuse the mill technician from failing to familiarize himself with as many different 
grade and types of cotton as possible. After years of experience in studying the fibre 
in Mis manner it is possible for most men to acquire a very nice judgment as to its 
gaality. They know its character by the way it feels between the fingers and by the 
way it pulls, and they can detect the presence of an undue proportion of overripe or 
immature fibres. They can tell its length within the fraction of an inch. ‘When, 
however, it comes to the very fine points of cotton selection, the microscope is the only 
guide, and micro-photograph is the only method of imparting your ideas to the mill 
men for whom you are selecting the cotton. 


Every lot of cotton that is purchased should be studied first by careful pulling or 
stapling. Typical samples should then be mounted for microscopic examination, and 
after these slides have been photographed and enlarged, the resultant micro-photographs 
should be carefully examined for the purpose of detecting the presence of immature and 
over-ripe fibres, and to see that the twist extends reasonably near to the base and the tip 
of the fibre. Extreme fibre length is of little value unless the tip has a reasonable 
amount of spirality; in fact a long cotton with a tip deficient in spirality may produce 
a weaker yarn than a shorter cotton having spirality, or natural twist, evenly distributed 
from tip to butt. 


In this brief review of the importance to mill men of fibre knowledge it has been 
possible for me to touch only a few of the high spots. The cotton mill man who has 
beth fibre and manufacturing knowledge is doubly armed. He is not only in a position 
to detect imperfections in yarns and fabrics due to machine and process faults, but is 
able to trace to their source a very large number of yarn and fabric imperfections due 
to improper fibre selection. 

The matter of greatest importance to spinners in regard to “staple” is the conse- 
quence when cotton contains fibres longer than those for which the setting of the 
rollers is most applicable. On this account the length of the longest fibres contained in 
the staple is the point to which spinners give great attention. Variations in the length 
of the fibres comprising the staple lower the quality of the product by diminishing the 
bond among the fibres, and add to the difficulties of carrying on the work by causing 
irregularity in size and distribution of the fibres. The strength of the yarn is only 
maintained by its being uniform and this is in the presence of fibres of the characteristic 
length. When the fibres are not of the usual strength the yarn is proportionately 
affected unless its uniformity is improved to a counteracting extent. . The difficulties 
arising are those ensuing through breakages and also those common to increased bodies 
of fibres which become detached in the treatment and which become impedimental and 
find their way, more or less, again to the threads, thus forming enlargements. 

Staple has reference to the following characteristics of cotton: 

Length, strength, and touch of the fibres. 

It is, therefore, surprising to the lay mind that no really good standards appear to 
exist as to the precise extent to which these characteristics should exist in the use of the 
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customary terms employed in expressing the various qualities of the staple. Hence, it 
is not surprising to find much confusion in the use of this word. 

The ideal staple, which, of course, is never obtained, but which must form an 
imaginary basis, is that wherein the staples drawn throughout a sample of cotton are 
alike, and all the fibres comprised in each staple are of exactly the same length. The 
worst staple being when the fibres differ in length as widely as possible. 

Another matter which adds to confusion is the practice of not confining comparison: 
as to staple alone to the maximum length, but using instead some other measure as, for 
instance, the average. 

The use of finer than the maximum is important, represensive, because the measure 
had to be taken at some point between the minimum and maximum. In this case 
taking the average length for example, we may have considerable difference in the length 
of the longest fibres in the several staples having the same average length. 

The cotton plant is the greatest in the world. What a magnificent plant it is. Th: 
whole world watches with interest its growth. The rain that falls upon it is noted, anc 
it has the prayers of the people for the sun to shine upon it, and even the trespass of a 
little worm upon it, means more to Lancashire than the advance of an invading army 
Its sunny banner floats all over the world. 

This is the heritage that God has given the South. Are we going to lose it b) 
lack of research? 

I will now endeavor by the aid of the lantern slides'to show you my pictures o! 
the cotton fibre, and what I have tried to do with it. 


Report of Carders’ Division 


By J. O. Corn, Chairman. 
To the Members of the Southern Textile Association: 


The Carders’ Sectional Meeting of the Southern Textile Association was held in 
Greenwood, 5. C., on December 12, 1924. In my absence, which I regretted very much. 
the meeting was called to order by the President, Mr. Marshall Dilling. After a shor: 
address of welcome tendered by Mr. Barnes, of Greenwood, in behalf of the city and a 
reply by Mr. Dilling, the meeting at once settled down to work. The attendance was 
good and one of the encouraging phases of the meeting was the number who took active 
part in the discussion and that more of the men came with facts and figures, and it 
there is any one thing which assures the Association greater success, it is the time when 
we can come together as a body of men with open minds and substantiated facts and 
the determination to get something helpful out of the meeting, and the best way to do 
this is to put something into it. 

The first question brought up for discussion was “What Per Cent of Moisture is 
Found in the Cotton in the Bale,” which was first discussed by Mr. Dilling and from 
tesi showed an average of 9.08 per cent from the outside of the bale and 8.94 per cent 
from the inside of the bale. Other reports were submitted and the average was consid- 
ered reasonably close to the above figures. Mr. W. G. Blair, of Clemson College, for. 
merly, quoted instances in which cotton had contained as much as 10 to 11 per cent. 
but such happened under peculiar shipping and storing conditions, therefore, the opinion 
is under average conditions cotton should contain about 9 per cent. 

In connection with the moisture in cotton, the question of “What Effect Moisture 
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Manufacturing Company 
Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. A. 


Steam Turbines for 
Industrial Plants 


Allis - Chalmers Turbo - Generator, 
2300 volts, 314 Amp., 3-phase, 60- 
cycle, 3600 R. P. M. in a nationally 
known industrial plant in Detroit, is 
but one of the many successful in- 
dustrial installations. 


Allis-Chalmers Steam Turbine and Alternator 
units are built in sizes ranging from 200 kw. up 
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They came to us 
in the beginning 


OUR clients, the Cascade Mills, Inc., of 
Mooresville, N. C., created ideal condi- 
tions for a satisfactory engineering 
service by asking us to co-operate with 
them from the very beginning of their 
enterprise. 


Help establish a textile business— 
that was their order. 


An old yarn mill at Mooresville was 
purchased and under our guidance it 
was converted to fit the needs of a fine 
goods mill. The new management got 
off to a flying start. The demand for 
their product was such that day and 
night production was necessary almost 
from the very beginning. 

This is just one example of Lock- 
wood-Greene service. Intimate knowl- 
edge of business and management, plus 
the accumulated technical experience 
of more than ninety years of industrial 
pioneering, enables us to deliver plants 
that are sound both commercially and 
technically. In this one organization 
are combined the matured judgment of 
the manufacturer and the business 
man, as well as the architect and the 
engineer. 


Our representative will be glad to 
discuss with you the details of your 
special problem. No project is too 
large or too small to receive thorough 
attention. 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & Co. 


ENGINEERS 
Executive Office, 24 Federal Street, Boston 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
DETROIT ATLANTA 

CHARLOTTE SPARTANBURG 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. of Canada, Limited, Montreal 
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Has on Cotton” was discussed quite at length. One question was “What effect does | 
have on the cotton when it is blown from an opening room which has a very |o\, 
temperature and high relative into the picker room which has a much higher dry bu) 
and lower relative.” Does the cotton sweat? This was not answered, but it should |, 
studied because following this is brought out the fact that the fibres can be clean: 
best when driest and it may be possible that condensation in a small degree is set up | 

such conditions which effect the cleaning. Mr. Blair stated that good cleaning could |. 
had with a temperature of from 110 to 113 degrees. Then the question arose as to ho 
to secure such conditions. No practical way was suggested. One probability wa 

however, mentioned by arranging some heating device in the picker, but this had n.: 
been tested. Another question was brought out as to whether the cotton could |, 
subjected to this heat and at the subsequent processes regain the per cent of moistu:: 
desirable. After discussion, it was decided that with proper room conditions, this w.. 
possible without injury to the staple. This leaves a problem for research with a tw. 

fold objective. First, the cleaning, which is important, and the second, and one whi: 
was not mentioned at this meeting, would be more even work. Because the humidi:, 
conditions affect the density of the lap and this in turn affects the evener motion . ; 
the picker. If the cotton did maintain the same per cent of moisture at all times, th: 
evener motion would be much more effective. 

Horizontal and vertical openers were next discussed. And while in a few instanc:< 
it had been found advisable to discontinue their use on certain classes of cotton, yc: 
the majority seemed very much pleased at the results being obtained, and particular|, 
so, when used together, favoring the vertical as the first and then passing through th: 
horizontal. Several instances being mentioned where results were not obtained unitil the 
proper speeds were found for their particular staple of cotton. It being evident that th- 
longer the staple, the slower the beater speed must be. 

The variation of the length of laps was mentioned and a few expressions of the 
causes were offered. Also that after the Charlotte meeting of more than a year agv 
when this subject das discussed, some report improvements, of which we are alway: 
glad to hear. 

The discussion was then diverted to one and two process drawing. This question 
has been discussed time and time again and from the reports submitted, it seems to m« 
that it is still open for discussion. However, some very favorable reports were men. 
tioned from one process drawing, while the majority were unfavorable. This is probab|\ 
one process in our manufacture when purely local conditions are the deciding factors. 

The time required for card sliver to regain its normal weight after stripping wa: 
next discussed and reports submitted. Some discussion followed, but it was agreed tha: 
from four to five minutes is the required time. 

The frequency of stripping cards was mentioned in this discussion, and while the 
reports were from two to four times a day, the general opinion was that on inch to 
inch and sixteenth cotton twice daily was sufficient. 

The meeting was adjourned at 12:30 for lunch and at 2 o'clock the discussions were 
resumed, at which time the question of keeping numbers was offered. To which Mr 
Touchstone responded with a brief statement as to how he was changing his lap: 
weights according of the relative humidity readings of his picker room and adjusting hi: 
weights according to a table which he was figured. In other words, if his relative is 4 
per cent, his laps weights would be forty (40) pounds, and should the relative go to 00 
per cent, his lap weights would be increased according to the scale which he has figured 
Giving his variation for a period of time on drawing, roving and beam weights, the 
results were very good. While humidity conditions do play an important part in the 
keeping of numbers, there are other factors which enter. The character of the cotton 
is very important as well as the varying staple. But if the cotton is of the same 
character and staple, then the most important item is humidity. This is not a new idea 
at all, but it is one of such importance that it is well worth our time and efforts to 
determine the exact effect contributed by humidity and this is where your own peculiar 
conditions must be solved by you alone. 

Passing to the next question by Mr. Dilling: “What Are Good Settings for Drawing 
Rolls on 15-16-inch Local Cotton?” The answer came very prompt like this: “I never 
saw anyone who could set them close enough,” by Mr. Layton, which seemed to be 
satisfactory. Then the question of whether you should use a different setting for loca! 
and western cotton, and it was then brought out that the staple alone should not govern 
the settings, but the body of stock passing through must be considered as well. 

The question of twist required by local and western cotton was mentioned briefly, 
and in every case more twist was required by local cotton. The explanations offere: 
were that the western cotton fibres were more of uniform length and, therefore, require: 
less twist. 

The question of draft was mentioned and the opinions of only a few were heard. 
If a long draft is necessary, should it be at the fly frame or the spinning? Opinion: 
in favor of both were offered, and in connection with this will say that the trend 0! 
thought today is towards longer drafts. This, however, is in its infancy in this countr). 
but it is worth following. 

The meeting was then closed with a few remarks by Mr. Dilling and Mr. Clark. 


Report of Weavers’ Division 


By L. L. Brown, Chairman 
To the Members of the Southern Textile Association: 


The Weavers’ Division of the Southern Textile Association held their last meetin: 
at Anderson, S. C., on April 15th. 

The Superintendents’ Club of Anderson County arranged the program. The meetin: 
was largely attended, some 225 being present. 

wa report will not go into details of the subject discussed, but merely give a" 
outline. 

The main subject of the meeting was “Weave Room Ecoriomies.” There wer 
several short talks and discussions that brought out the fact that the mills of this section. 
such as were represented at the meeting, are actually striving to effect savings in th: 
weave room as never before, and what is more gratifying, they are succeeding. 

_ Mr. Gibson, of Union, very aptly stated that many men have the habit of doin: 
things over and over again in the same way without trying to discover new and bette’ 
ways, but that he had been working on the question of saving waste in the weav’ 
room, and he had been able to obtained good results. Mr. Gibson then went into detail: 
ol the many things he had done, which were very interesting and instructive. 

Mr. League, of Greenville, in a short talk stressed the point that the overseer of * 
reom should consider himself a teacher more than anything else. That the way '° 
teach is not by putting it on the bulletin board, for these are seldom if ever read, but 
to teach by word of mouth. The average bulletin in a cotton mill is just about 25 
effective as the road sign “If you can’t read, ask someone who can.” 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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EESONA 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


The Leesona Mark on a Winding 
Machine ts parallel in significance 
to the Sterling mark on silver— 
the identification insignia of unex- 
celled quality. Look for it om 
winding machines. 


The Costs Sheets 
Prove the Economy 
of Universal Wound 
Filling 


ESTS made in cloth mills under actual working 

conditions have proved beyond doubt the economy 

of using filling yarn prepared for weaving by Universal 
Winding. 


We will gladly submit for your consideration proof 
that the saving more than pays the cost of preparation, 
and that the improved quality of fabric, the reduction 
in waste, and flexibility of spinning equipment, made 
possible by using Universal Wound Filling is worthy 
of immediate and careful consideration. 


Leesona Engineers are stationed conveniently to you, 
each anxious and equipped to submit proof of Universal 
economy and at no cost to you except your time. Will 
you favor us with an interview? 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 
‘Chicago. BOSTUN Utie 


Montreal and Hamilton, Canada 


Depots AND Orrices AT MANCHESTER AND PARIS 


UNIVERSAL WINDING 
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Proceedings of Southern Textile Association 


MORNING SESSION, JUNE 19TH 


The Seventeenth Annual Convention of the Southern Textile Association 
was called to order in the Convention Hall of the Kenilworth Inn, of Ashe- 
ville, N. C., at 10 o’clock A. M., by Mr. Marshall Dilling, the President of 
the Association. 

Mr. Ditirmc: Let the Convention come to order. Let us all stand, and 
we will have the invocation by Mr. Frank K. Petrea, of Columbus, Ga. 


INVOCATION 


Our gracious Father, we are so grateful unto Thee for so many blessings that Thou 
hast bestowed upon us. We are grateful, gracious Father, to have the privilege of 
meeting here together in the interest of this Association. We thank Thee, Father, that 
Thou hast allowed us the privilege and opportunity of fellowship and conference, and 
as this fine body of men gather together here to discuss the textile industry, we pray 
Thee, Father, that Thy blessings will be bestowed upon us, and that Thou will give us 
strength to meet our problems and conquer them, and we pray Thee, Father, that there 
will be a spirit of co-operation among these men gathered together here, and may Thy 


blessings be upon us. 

At the conclusion of the prayer while the members were standing Mr. 
Dilling requested that a verse of “America” be sung. 

Mr. Driitmc: It is seldom that a convention can arrange a program 
without having some things that have to be attended to that are necessary, 
so we have tried to arrange this program so that we can attend to all the 
business part of this meeting at the morning session. 

President Dilling’s address is published in full elsewhere in this issue. 

Mr. Dirtiinc: We will now have the report of the Committee on Carding 
by J. O. Corn, who is Chairman of that committee. Mr. Corn’s report 
ayypears on Page 12 of this issue. 

PRESIDENT DiLttinc: Now we will have the report of Carl R. Harris, 
who is Chairman of the Spinning Section. 


REPORT OF SPINNING SECTION 
By Carl R. Harris, Lancaster, S. C. 
Our Spinners’ Meeting was held in Charlotte on March 13th and was well attended. 


And due to the men taking such an active part in the meeting in the discussions proved 
to be unusually instructive. We discussed fewer subjects at this meeting than has ever 


been the case before, but those that we did take up were covered in as thorough man: >; 
as the information we had would permit. I was also very much impressed by ° 

nature of the subjects brought up by those present, for they indicated a seriousness 

purpose and desire to give as well as receive. If I have conceived the original idea »; 
the founders of the Sectional Meetings, and I believe I have, this is what we have hb. 

striving towards all the time. In other words we wish to eventually become the clear 

house for those who have encountered difficulty by bringing the combined knowle: ., 
and experience of this body to their aid. This, as you can readily see, is a wonder , 
undertaking, and has, I believe, in a great measure, furnished the food for thought, :. 
which can be attributed some of our progress in the last few years, and will no do.)}): 
contribute largely to the progress that we must make in the coming years in order :. 
compete with the stringent trend of business. Knowing that you follow the discussi. » 
of the different Sectional Meetings very closely, I wish to state here that I do not exp. 
to confine my few remarks solely to our last meeting. Humidity had not until this |.« 
meeting received the attention that it should, considering the important part that it |: 
to play in the successful operation of our jobs. Practically our entire morning sess): 
vas confined to this subject, and still I feel that we have just barely scratched the suri :c 
sy to speak. The consensus of opinion given at. the Charlotte meeting indicates t)),: 
the best spinning results are now being secured with a relative humidity of from 55 to o: 
per cent, depending upon the numbers of yarn being spun. When we get that w: 
encounter difficulty with the lapping up, rusting rings, etc. Some were inclined to belicy: 
that this rusting might be particularly’ due to minerals in the water used and by not 
getting enough fresh air. However, the majority did not think this true except in ver 
rare cases. I.am not prepared to express any opinion on the question of minerals in thy 
water, but can sav that in all the spinning rooms that I have had the pleasure of visit in: 
I can not recall one instance where there was any cause for complaint upon the amoun 
of fresh air in our rooms. In fact, in most instances, we are letting in so much fresh 
air that it is almost impossible to regulate our humidity in order to get the best result: 
It has been conclusively proven that for every one per cent regain in moisture the 
breaking strength of cotton yarn increases seven per cent up to a nine per cent regain 
The relative humidity that we now seem to be getting our best results from, shows « 
regain of from 6% to 7% per cent. This means that we have a possible gain in breaking 
strength of from 10 to 20 per cent, provided that we can find some way of overcoming 
the difficulties encountered with high humidity. For this reason I feel that we have a 
wide field of endeavor ahead of us, and it would be almost impossible to estimate th 
amount of saving which could be brought about by that much increase in breaking 
strength. As in many other things that I might mention, you doubtless remember tha‘ 
the Association, and Spinners’ Division in particular, has been very enthusiastic sponsor 
for filling wind on warp spinning. I do not mean to say that the idea was originated 
by the Spinners’ Division, but in its early stages we were led to believe that it held great 
possibilities, so we went into the matter thoroughly and brought out all the advantace: 
and disadvantages that we could at several of our meetings. I believe that we mich! 


safely say that due to these discussions a number of mills have adopted the idea, to 


their advantage, much sooner than might have been the case otherwise. I know 0! 3 


_ A Live, Tough, 
Pulley-Hugging Belt— 


SLIP-NOT 


} phage: down south are universally known to be lovers of quality, not only 
as a human attribute but also as a characteristic of the inanimate. 


Referring specifically to belting, we feel that as manufacturers of SLIP-NOT we 
have attained this so much sought for ideal. For SLIP-NOT is sheer quality —a 
live, tough, pulley-hugging leather belt that transmits power quickly and eff- 
ciently. SLIP-NOT, as you know, has a perfect pulley surface, which means no 
breaking-in period. It is built for abuse as well as use, and will give you year- 


after-year of honest, unflagging service. 


And may we also remind you that SLIP-NOT is thoroughly waterproof? —that much of 
its quality is due to our own secret process of preparing it for hard, unremitting duty? 


Any SLIP-NOT dealer will be glad to give you more 
detailed information. Or, if you wish, write us direct 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORPORATION 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 


BiG BLACK BELT 
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—and Specialized Products promot- 


ing its development into Fabric 


‘ 


A Chemical Influence in which “Axco” MaTERIALs Predominate 


Under the Klipstein trade mark name “AKCO,” we present a group of essentials 
to the processing of Cotton Goods in practically every stage of their development 


ie PASTE and CREAM SOFTENERS 
$- For every softening and 

finishing purpose 


TURKEY RED OIL 


In all concentrations 


A:KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


WARP-SIZING COMPOUNDS 
Branches: 
Boston 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Providence, R. L. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Sulphur and “Vat Colors 


In all types, shades and strength 


SCOURING and PROCESSING OILS 
; For all Textile Fabrics 


ADHESIVES and BINDING GUMS 
For sizing and finishing 


SOLUBLE TALLOWS 


644-52 Greenwich St. 


NEW YORK 


“AQUASOL” 


A specially prepared soluble oil 
for dyeing and finishing 


“AKCO” WARP SIZE 
A superior sizing assistant 


“ AKCORRECT” TALLOW 


Represented in Canada by 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., Ltd. 
114 St. Peter St., Montreal 
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Specialized 
Textile Chemicals 


For RAYON 


and 


Fancy Cotton Goons 
BOIL-OFF OIL 


Makes goods more absorbent 
for dyeing—gives a better 
lustre—is cheaper and rinses 
out more freely than soap. 


Simplifies handline. 


MONOPOLE OIL 


Reg. U. S. Patent Office 
Gives penetration— more level 
dyeing and increases the lustre. 
Prevents resist spots from 
lime soaps when water con- 
ditions are not just right. 


-A ‘Product for Every “Purpose 


in 


Textile “Processing 


Samples at All Times Available 


JACQUES WOLF &CO. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 
PASSAIC, N.J. 


Western Representatives: 


ANILINE COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 
162 W. Kinzie Street . . - Chicago, Iii 


590 Howard Street - . San Francisco. Calif. 
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few mills that see enough advantage in this method to warrant them in running warp 
yarn filling wind, even before they are ready to change their bobbins to get the ful! 
advantage. Realizing that they will eventually wish to change to a different bobbin anc 
knowing that many other mills will wish to change over to filling wind as they replac: 
bobbins I feel that we should collect all the information we could in order to help them 
find the bobbin that would best fill their needs. When the question was brought up a: 
the Charlotte meeting, a very wide variation of opinion existed as to what type woul: 
give the best results. This variation covered many points, all of which can probab), 
be attributed to personal opinion and local conditions. A look at the different bobbin 
we have here will illustrate this variation more than anything I migh say. We maile: 
a questionnaire out to a number of mills asking that they give us the following infor 
mation along with a sample of the bobbin they were using: Number of yarn bein: 
spun, carded or combed, R.P.M. of spindle, twist multiplier used, length of stroke, siz. 
ring and flange, band or tape drive, grade and staple of cotton, hank roving for spinning 
R.P.M. of front roll, length of traverse, gauge of frame, with or without separators. 
felt that if we could get a sample of the bobbin being used by the different mills and . 
Statement of the results they are getting, this information would give a mighty goo: 
basis to work from in deciding what bobbins will give you best service. I wish to than! 
the men for their hearty co-operation in this, and only regret that we did not have tim. 
to cover every mill in the South, for I believe that we have information here that i: 
valuable to any mill wishing to change bobbins. Just before the past several meeting 
blanks have been sent out requesting that the mills size every bobbin from one side o 
the frame and report the variation in numbers that they found. From this we hav. 
found variations running everywhere from 5 to 25 per cent. At the meetings we hav. 
spent considerable time trying to thresh out some of the causes for this variation an: 
their remedy. Aside from the numerous small items of care and setting of machine: 
that we have to continually watch there has been several methods of regulating to ho): 
numbers brought out, namely, regulating the weight of picker laps according to th. 
amount of moisture in the cotton or atmosphere, and weighing the drawing:at regular 
intervals and changing for any variation shown above or below a certain standard. Thi: 
of course, belongs under Mr. Corn’s Carding Section. However, they were brought u; 
al our meeting and are commendable enough to be mentioned. I don’t think that an 
of us realized that we had as much variation as we have found, and the discovery ha: 
put us to thinking of means to get rid of it. The advantages of the No. 1 flange ring 
versus the No. 2 flange for filling has been threshed out at our meetings until we hav 
ail conceded that the No. 1 flange ring has many advantages to offer over the No. 2 
flange, and I believe that most of the mills that are changing are replacing with No. | 
flange. However, I find that there exists quite a bit of apprehension as to whether th: 
No. 1 ring will give as good results as the No. 2 flange on 30s warp or coarser. I have 
always reasoned that what is good for fine yarn is to a reasonable extent also good for 
coarse yarns, and I feel safe in saying that part of this feeling is caused by some of the 
mills getting defective war material in their rings, bought at that time. The defective 
material would, of course, show up quicker on warp yarn of a coarse number than it 
would on filling, due to the harder service that it has to endure. However, this is a 
question that we wish to go into thoroughly, as I know of some few mills that wil! 
wish to replace their warp rings during the next few vears and if there is any advantage 
to be derived from the No. 1 flange ring we wish to place this information at their 
disposal. There were a few other problems brought up for discussion that I would like 
to mention but cannot do so at this time. I don’t believe that any of us realize the 
good that has been, and can still be accomplished, by the different Sectional Meetines 
provided that we continue to co-operate together as we have done in the past. Take 
for example the question of variation in numbers that we have discussed so much. |! 
don’t think that we can boast of any startling discoveries beine made at our meetine: 
to benefit us along this line. However, I believe that as a whole we are making better 
yarns today than we ever have, and partially due to the fact that these discussions have 
put us to thinking and looking for things that we might not have otherwise. Take the 
question of correct bobbin for filling wind warp. It is not my belief that we will ever 
be able to tell you just what bobbin will give you best results, but by discussing th: 
advantages and disadvantages of their different types and giving concrete information 
such as we have here with these bobbins, it is my firm belief that the men will tak« 
this information and add to and take from as best suits their conditions and be able | 
secure a bobbin that will give excellent results. 

Now, I have got a few bobbins here that were received in answer to the question 
naire which we sent out. If you will take a look at these you will see the variation ©' 
the different mills in different lengths. These bobbins will be here all day and you ar: 
at liberty to look them over. I want to say here that I wish to thank the mills ‘: 
whom we mailed the questionnaires for their hearty co-operation, and am sorry that 
could not visit every mill in the South. I thank you. (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT Diiirncs We will now have the report of L. L. Brow: 
Chairman of the Weavers’ Division. 
This report appears on Page 14, this issue. 


PrEesIDENT Drtirnc: We have on the program for an address today t! 
name of Mr. E. C. Dwelle, of Charlotte. Mr. Dwelle is President of t!: 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of North Carolina; and we have ju 
received a telegram addressed to Mr. Oscar D. Grimes, Vice-President © 
the Southern Textile Association, stating that he could not be with us toda 
I will read you the telegram. 

Regret very much circumstances prevent my being with you as arranged. Plea~ 
convey to your Association greetings from the Cotton Manufacturers’ Association | 
North Carolina. We are very much interested in the work you are doing and feel th 
our members are under deep obligations to all of you. We particularly refer to u ‘ 
Sectional meetings you are holding from time to time for the problems connected Sol 
the operation of our plants. One of the greatest needs of the industry is the developme'- 
of more highly trained technical experts to further the diversification of our produ: 
with a view of meeting market conditions existing at this time. We wish your Assoc’. 


tion continued success in its work. ; 
(Signed) E. C. DWELLE, President. 


A. B. CARTER: Mr. President, I am going to present to you a gentlema" 
whom we all love and esteem. A man who has been in the cotton manufac 
turing business for as many years as I am old; a man who has been attendin? 
cur meetings regularly; a man who I expect to see with us for the next 3U 
years; Captain Smythe, gentlemen. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Southern Textile Association: ; 
I have been delegated by the South Craolina Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
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Aqua Ammonia 
for Textile Processing 


In line with our increasing production and to better serve 
the trade, we are steadily expanding our distribution facilities 
on Aqua Ammonia. 


Warehouse stocks are now established at the following 
points: 


Atlanta, Ga. Fort Smith, Ark. New Orleans, La. 
Baltimore, Md. Knoxville, Tenn. New York City 
Buffalo, N. Y. Lynchburg, Va. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charlotte, N. C. Memphis, Tenn. Providence, R. I. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Nashville, Tenn. Richmond, Va. 
Fairmont, W. Va. Newark, N. J. St. Louis, Mo. 


As rapidly as the growing volume of business warrants, new 
stocks will be added at other distributing centers. Mathieson 
Aqua Ammonia, 26, is furnished in standard 110-gallon drums 
and is a synthetic product of exceptional purity. 


We solicit inquiries from all textile consumers and are pre- 
pared to meet the demands of the trade in every possible way. 
Write us fully of your Aqua Ammonia requirements and we will 
be glad to give quotations and full information regarding our 
product. 


Shc MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS 


250 PARK AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 


Caustic Soda~Liguia Chlorine Soda Ash ~ Bleaching Powder 


Bicarbonate of Soda 
Anhydrous Ammonia 


Modified Virginia Soda 
Agua 


Deal Direct with the Manufacturer J 
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There are three ways , 
of satisfying yourself as 
to the high quality of 


HAWK 
THIN BOILING STARCH 


1—Take our word for it. 


2-—Ask the man who 
uses it. 


3-Try it yourself. 


We recommend No. 3. It 
is the most convincing. 
Only when you have : 
tried HAWK, will you 
appreciate its many 
points of superiority. 


Now — is the time. 


STEIN. HALL& 


6| BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE TROY 
CHICAGO CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


QUALITY AND SERVICE SINCE :866 


attend this meeting and present their salutations and to congratulate you on your won- 


derful success. In 1915 it was my privilege to address your Association in Asheville. 
Since that time there has been wonderful improvements. 


I have always felt that it was a great advantage in meeting with the mill men and 
talking with them. Since 1915 our organization has progressed. I have had the pro- 
ceedings of your meetings sent to me and I have gathered some very valuable informa- 
tion from them. You can help the management of the mills by increasing to a maximum 
production in regard to the quality and quantity of the goods you make. I hope to 
never see again wages that existed in 1915. I do not believe in low wages. We can 
turn out a good quality and quantity of goods and a low cost can be obtained and it is 
up to you men to do that. 


I can’t help saying right here that you men can have a great influence over your 
operatives. Socrates once said: “I am a part of all with whom I come in contact.” 
He meant by that that he was influenced by every man with whom he came in contact. 
You men who have charge of other men perhaps don’t realize the influence you exert 
over your men. It is a very serious responsibility that rests upon you. I thank you 
very much for your attention to my few remarks. (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT DILLING: Just at this time I want to announce that there 
will be a luncheon in the dining room of this hotel this evening at 7 o'clock, 
at that time Mr. William J]. Vereen, President of the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, will address us. We will also have with us tonight 
Dr. Ashby C. Chappell, of Asheville, who is nationally known as a speaker. 
1 have talked with Dr. Chappell this morning and has consented to be here. 


Now, there are a number of us here who are not registered at this hotel 
«nd I would like to know just how many intend to attend this banquet in 
order that the hotel management may be able to prepare for us. And it 
will be necessary for those that intend to attend tonight to register at this 
hotel sometime before 7 o’clock tonight. 


PRESIDENT DILLInc: I am going to ask O. D. Grimes, Vice-President of 
this Association, to present our next speaker. 
Oscar D. Grimes, Athens, Ga.: 


My. President and Gentlemen: 


When we planned this program we thought it would be a good idea to get the 
Presidents of the other different Associations to attend our meeting im order that we 
might show them just exactly what we are doing. So we have invited the Presidents 
of the different organizations to attend and give us a talk. In presenting Mr. George 
>. Harris, President of the Cotton Manutacturers’ Association of Georgia, I want to 
state that he is a first-class cotton mill man, and another thing, he is a good association 
man. We are very glad to have Mr. Harris up here with us today and particuiarly 
glad that we are going to hear him address us. Mr. Harris, gentlemen. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen, or Fellows (I always like to think of you as the Fellows): 

I appreciate very much the invitation to be with you in your meeting today. I do 
not know just why | am here. | was on the program sometime ago and propably this 
is a repeater and | don’t know just where to start. I had a paper that 1 read at-the 
time, and I don’t know whether you invited me here to find out if I had torgotten 
what I said and would say something different, but anyway I am glad to be here; it is 
a pleasure to be here. 


l am not a speaker. However, | made a few notes coming up on the train. I] am 
going to keep away from technical subjects, if you are not caretul they will tie you in a 
knot. 


I want to state to you that we appreciate your Association. You certainly have 
been doing some wonderiul work.Your idea of passing the intormation you have to the 
others who do not attend your meetings is wonderitul. You are doing a great work 
and we all appreciate it. 

The co-operation of the publishers of the textile papers and magazines have helped 
this good work, and we all read the reports of your meetings with a great deal oi 
interest. 


Mr. Grimes referred to my association work, and I want to tell you that I am 
very deeply interested in the Association work, and | assure you that it is very gratity- 
ing to us to see the progress that you are making. I am very much interested in the 
work of all the associations and the good work they are doing. 

I want to say a few words in connection with the present position of our mills. 
When I came into the association we had about five million spindles and | have seen 
it grow to seventeen million. 

In regard to domestic consumption; the per capita of cloth has been reduced from 
66 to 55 yards; that means a 16 per cent reduction. There are several reasons ior 
bringing about this: one is the styles in women’s dresses. Formerly it took 15 or 20 
yards of cloth; today they stand in a few yards and some of them stand in none at all. 


Another thing, for the last two years we have had a short supply of cotton. For 
the two years with the boll weevil and other causes or supply of cotton has been short 
and this tends of course to increase the cost of the goods and makes it difficult to sell 
the goods, especially in some of the foreign countries, as is shown from extracts of a 
letter I have here and will quote in part: “Several hundred bales of sheetings have 
been sold for East Africa, a welcome feature, for it has been a long time since sheetings 
have gone to either the Near East or the Far East in hundred bale lots. There lies one 
of the causes of the present glut in sheetings. Until three years ago we shipped thou- 
sands of bales of sheetings every year to the Levent, Red Sea, East Africa and the Far 
East. In most of these parts of the world cotton piece goods are not sold to the 
consumer but are bartered for home products which of course consist of raw materials 
ot one kind or another. The high cost of cotton in the last few years, and the fact 
that in most cases manufactured cotton goods had advanced far more than the native 
products, such as skins and hides, coffee, sugar, teas, ivory, etc., forced great curtailment 
in the buying power of the East. The competition of cheap Japanese goods aggravated 
the situation still further, and so did the foreign exchange situation as regards London. 
Fortunately changes have begun to appear in the situation. The return of Great Britain 
to a gold basis adds to the credit of the East. The decline in cotton and cotton piece 
goods prices helps and so does the fact that American cotton goods today are probably 
closer to a parity with English and Japanese is better than it ever was before and our 
exports of diversified cotton manufactures to all parts of the world seem to be growing. 
However, our present productive capacity of sheetings, of coarse and medium yarns, was 
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Our New York and New England 
representative, the General Supply 
Co., of Danielson, Conn., carries a 
complete stock of parts for the con- 
venience of northern mills. 


MAN 
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WOR WER THK 


Faster than seconds tick/ 


Faster than your watch ticks off the seconds, the Utsman 
cleans feeler bobbins—and a Double End Utsman cleans them 


twice as fast! 
It takes many pairs of human hands to clean feeler bob- 


bins at anywhere near an Utsman’s rate of speed. No human 
hands can clean bobbins more thoroughly and without cutting 


or splintering. 
Cotton mills, even in countries where labor costs are 
astonishingly low, have found an Utsman installation a 


highly profitable investment. It speeds up production, cuts 
down labor cost and effects substantial annual savings in 


feeler bobbins. 


That hundreds of cotton mills in the United States, Canada 
and abroad are profitably using the Utsman method of bobbin 
cleaning, strongly indicates the Utsman will well repay inves- 
tigation by mills using other methods of cleaning. 


Write our Engineering Department for complete particu- 
lars. 


Engineering Department 


The TERRELL MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 


Charlotte, North Carolina 


FEELER BOBBIN CLEANER 
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‘Your “Problems 


are ours as well 


IS is the day of service. 

We therefore do not 

limit ourselves to the man- 
ufacture of 


Artificial Silk 
although we have done 
our best to turn out a 


product whose quality, we 
believe, is second to none. 


But in addition we ought 
to know something about 
the use of this product — 
and we do. 


Many a textile organuza- 
tion can vouch for the fact 
that we have offered it real 
cooperation in the actual 
handling of our yarn. 


Perhaps we can be of assis- 
tance to you in getting 
the most out of this fibre. 


FIBRE 


INCORPORATED 


iS EAST TWENTY-SIXTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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built up based on a large export demand, and the country is never supplied with goo. 
of that character until the Eastern markets are recovered again or until a large pa; 
of this production is turned into other channels. Curtailment is making steady progr: 
and we believe is being taken up by the mills far more seriously than buyers at lar... 
appreciate. Indeed, manufacturers and selling agents are giving thought to the futur, 
are discussing changes in machinery and production to an extent ‘as never before. Map 
of the old staples are going, or have already passed out of vogue as far as our ow, 
ccuntry is concerned. Greater diversity of manufacturing is called for and the indust,, 
is under the spell of forces that require skillful management and keen insight. Fe, 
realized in the beginning what hand-to-mouth buying and the changes that have con: 
with it might lead to.” 


This brings me to a point that I have had very much in mind—that is, to adju; 
our production to the demand. Our chief executives are groping in the dark trying .. 
find a way to gather and disseminate this information. We must find some method | 
getting this information in order that we may know how to produce. You fit into t)i: 
picture in a very big way. You have got to learn to curtail the production and h. 
down the cost of operating. 


You probably do not realize that we are the only industry that attempts to run 
from Christmas to Christmas. We are supposed to run continuously. But we can n.: 
continue to pour our goods into a glutted market. 


In conclusion, I want to tell you to co-operate with your superiors. In the olden 
days when I was in the mill I recall that I told by wife that my greatest ambition wa: 
to become president of the mill in order that I might bawl out my superintendent. B,: 
since that time I have come to realize that the executives must have the co-operation 
of its superintendent to produce results. If your superior looks for weak spots help 
him and do not take offense at what he may say in criticism but try to help him to 
solution of the problem in hand, 


_ I bring to you greetings from the Georgia Manufacturers’ Association. We appre- 
ciate your work. You are making it possible for us to do a lot of things that we 
could not have done without your help and suggestions. 


And I thank you very much for the kind attention you have given my talk. 
(Applause.) 


PRESIDENT DiLiinc: I am sure that all of us enjoyed the talk of Mr. 
Harris and know we will be benefited by it. I think this means very much 
to the Southern Textile Association, having these gentlemen from the other 
Associations to come in and be with us at these meetings. And we appre- 
ciate their co-operation, and on behalf of the Association I want to thank 
you, Mr. Harris, and Captain Smythe, for your talks, and wish it could have 
been so Mr. Dwelle could have been with us. (Applause.) 


Davip CiLarK, Charlotte, N. C.: I wish to make this announcement for 
Mr. Bachman. There will be a golf tournament for the mill men this after- 
noon at the Asheville Country Club. I am also asked to announce that 
there will be a checker tournament here at the hotel. 


Mr. Grsson, Union, S. C.: I wish to announce that there will be a 
meeting of the Board of Governors after the banquet tonight. 


PRESIDENT DriitInc: I wish to again call your attention to the fact that 
Mr. Vereen will talk to us tonight at the banquet, as also will Dr. Chappe’. 
] am sure that we will enjoy these talks. 


This concludes the program for today. Is there any other announcements’ 
lf not, it is in order that we adjourn until tomorrow at 9 o’clock. 
MEMBER: I move we adjourn. 


~The motion was seconded and the meeting was adjourned until 9 a. m., 
June 20th. 


THE BANQUET 


The Banquet was held in the dining room of the Kenilworth Inn on Friday 
night and practically every table was taken. 


During the evening it was learned that the famous musicians, a quartet' 
were among those present and the gathering insisted that they render a {«\ 
numbers. Robert W. Phillip, the efficient representative of Cotton, was |! « 
director of this famous quartette and took charge. 


The first number of their program was: “It Ain’t Going to Rain \° 
More.” (At this point it might be stated that their songs were rendere 
through small tin horns of different sizes and shapes). At the conclusi ' 
of the performance the four members of the quartette elected Tom Callowa. , 
Vice-President of the Milstead Manufacturing Company, a member, |“ 
making the fifth member of the quartette, but for some unknown reaso", 
after a few minutes’ deliberation, they promptly discharged him from th¢ ' 
organization. 


At this point William J. Vereen, President of the American Cotton Man 
ufacturers’ Association, of Moultrie, Ga., was introduced to the gatherin-. 
and made a short talk as follows: 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


It is a great pleasure for me to be here at this session of the Southern Textile tl 
ciation. You have a fine organization and are doing splendid work. I had the a 
this morning to listen to the wonderful papers of your members and the excellent a 
ot your President. They were most instructive and beneficial, and I came to the =e 
clusion that I did not fully appreciate the work done by the Southern Textile Asso a 
tion. You are doing a great work for the textile industry of the South, and I ce 
express greetings from the American Cotton Manufacturers Association eae the 
you of our appreciation of your good work. I think your work is wonderfu “ Basan 
work you are doing, with the co-operation of the State Associations and the Am 
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‘We Can Never 
Appreciate Anything 


e Never Have Had/ 


You could run your business without the telephone like 
your forefathers did, but wouldn’t it be mighty unhandy ? 
By its use you have learned to appreciate its value, while 
your grandfather in his business never missed it simply 
because he never had it to miss. 


Root pick counters are just as vitally important— 
numerous letters from many mills insist that they could 
not, and would not, run their looms without them because 
they stimulate production; each day’s run of every weaver 
is spent in trying to beat his or her previous record, and 
the beauty of it all is that each pick is counted accurately— 
there can be no variation, no “padding.” 


Send for our book on 


REPT 
— in the Textile Mill 


THE ROOT COMPANY 
1983 Chaplin St. Bristol, Conn. 


Southern Representative: 
W. A. Kennedy, 1106 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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UPELO for 
extile 


—the answer to the flooring question! 


TUPELO is the logical lumber to use 
for mill floors and platforms, under 
roof. This versatile wood has an un- 
limited capacity for absorbing punish- 
ment—the continuous dragging, roll- 
ing and trucking of heavy loads has 
very little effect other than to produce 
a firmer, smoother surface. 


HARD-WEAR 


KA [83 | 


has a tough, dense fibre and 
closely knit, involved grain, 
which resist all tendency to split, 
sliver, splinter or seuff up, re- 
gardless of the severity of ser- 
vice. 


Because of these characteristics 
and great nail-holding power, 
TUPELO is also being used ex- 
tensively for bobbin boxes. 


As for economy—the moderate cost is but one 
good reason for installing TUPELO floors; 
another is that you can disregard the possi- 
bility of early replacements. 


As a matter of good business, investigate 
the virtues of “The Hard Wear Lumber” 
before starting your next mill floor job— 
write us and mention your requirements— 
we shall be glad to send specific data. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MFRS. ASSN. 
809 Poydras Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
809 Graham Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 


Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, you are getting better co-operation between the 
overseers and superintendents. We all realize the need of absolute co-operation. 


I want to assure you that you have the best wishes of the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers’ Association. 


At this time the humorist of the evening, Dr. Chappell, was introduced 
and made a very witty address. 


MORNING SESSION, JUNE 20TH 


PRESIDENT Diiiinc: Let the meeting come to order. We will now pro- 
ceed with the program, and get through as quickly as possible. 

The first thing on the program is an address by Marion Heiss, of the 
Revolution Cotton Mills, of Greensboro, N. C. 

This address appears on Page 10, this issue. 

PRESIDENT Ditiinc: On behalf of the Association I wish to thank Mr. 
Heiss for this excellent address. I am sure that we all will get some good 
out of it. 


At this time Mr. Phillip, of Cotton, introduced W. W. Arnold, who told 
of a new invention of his which the stenographer did not get. Write to Mr. 
Arnold at Manchester, Ga. 

PRESIDENT Diiiinc: Is Mr. McDowell in the room? 

Mr. McDowell came forward. 

Mr. James McDowell is the next speaker on the program. 

Mr. McDowell’s address appears on Page 11, this issue. 

PRESIDENT DitLt1inc: We have completed the program and we can now 
proceed with the business part of the convention. 


Oscar D. Grimes, Milstead, Ga.. New President of Southern Textile 
Association. 


After discussion it was decided to leave the place of the fall meeting with 
the Board of Governors. It was then recommended and adopted that the 
meeting be held at Columbus, Ga., the time to be set by the Board 0! 
Governors. 


Mr. Ditirnc: What other business is there to come before the Associa- 
tion? Is there anything else before we proceed with the election of officers’ 

Mr. Sizemore: I move that the office of Secretary and Treasurer be 
consolidated. 

MEMBER: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT DiLiinc: You all hear the motion of Mr. Sizemore. All in 
favor of this motion please say Aye. And all opposed to it say No. ‘The 
Ayes have it, and the offices of Secretary and Treasurer are now combined. 

PRESIDENT Drtiinc: The next thing is the election of President for next 
year. 

Memser: I nominate Mr. O. D. Grimes. 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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and its allied products 


INSULATION 
BRAKE LININGS 
ROOFINGS 
PACKINGS 
CEMENTS 


FIRE . 
PREVENTION 
PRODUCTS 
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REDUCES CONDENSATION | 


IN WEAVE SHEDS 


Johns-Manville White Top 
Asbestos Roofing laid in con- 
nection with Johns-Manville 
Roofinsul materially aids the 
long troublesome weave shed 
problem. 


Not only does it greatly re- 
duce condensation but it has 
such a high light-reflecting 
quality that the working condi- 
tions are greatly improved. 


Then, of course, this asbestos 
roofing, like all Johns-Manville 
asbestos roofing, means base 
insurance rates. Everybody 


knows that asbestos will not 
burn; everybody knows that a 
building protected by asbestos 
is free from the flying spark 
hazard. 


So then we have a triple ad- 
vantage in the use of Johns- 
Manville White Top Asbestos 
Roofing on weave sheds. First, 
improved light. Second, great- 
ly reduced condensation. Third, 
fire-safety. 


Get in touch with our nearest 
offiee. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE, Inc. 


292 Madison Avenue at 41st Street 


New York City 


Branches in 63 large cities 
For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd., Toronto 


Roofings 
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"RADE MARK 


The best previous 
record was 18 months 


A ROD-MILL in a Middle West plant— 
name on request—won a reputation as a 
belt-killer. On it no belt had ever lasted 
more than 18 months. Then they changed 
to Ladew Belts and, after 4% years, they 
are still carrying on with no hint of fail- 
ure! 


Three times the service. More to come. 
Because Ladew Belting is made of live, 
super-strong leather. Built up with all 
the skill acquired in 90 years of fine belt 
making—almost a century of concentra- 
tion upon producing belts that transmit 
power at the lowest cost per horse-power 


per year over the longest period of useful 
service. 


Send in the coupon today and get your 
copy of “The Proof Book.” It is a sure 
guide to lasting belting satisfaction and 
increased belting economy. 


ANG... 


BELTING AND OHTER LEATHER PRODUCTS 
Since 1835 
29 Murray Street, New York City 


Branches 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Il. 


Glen Cove, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Newark, N. J. Pittsburg, Pa. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


EDW. R. LADEW CO., Inc. 
29 Murray St., New York, U. S. A. 


Please send me a copy of “The Proof 
Book” and full information about Ladew 
Leather Belting. 
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Among Those Present 


MONG those who attended the 

meeting of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association at Asheville las! 
week were the following. 


Alford, N. H., Barber-Colman Co., 
Greenville, 8. C. 

Allen, Chas. R., Charleston, 8S. C. 

Applebye, Mac, A. B. Carter, Inc., 
Gastonia, N. C, 

Aspden, Thomas, Salesman, H. & B. 
American Machine Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Austin, G. L. Spinning Overseer, 
Alice Mfg. Co., Easley, S. C. 

Bahan, George F. Rep. Emmons 
Loom Harness Co., Charlotte, N. 

Bain, A. L., Roanoke Mills Co., Roa- 
noke Rapids, N. C. 

Baber, A. B., Ga. Duck & Cordage 
Mill, Scottdale, Ga. 

Baker, H. U., Salesman Acme Loom 
Harness & Reed Co., Greenville, &. 
C. 

Barber, J. D., Chiquola Mig. Uo 
Honea Path, S. C. 

Barnes, Jr., B. F., Salesman Victor 
Ring. Traveler Co., Providence, 
R. I. 

Barnwell, J. L. Holeombe Textrie 
Equipment Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Bartar, R. P., Spinner Lancaster 
Cotton Mills, Lancaster, 8. C. 

Bates, J. M., Overseer Cloth room, 
Monarch Mills, Union, 8. C. 

Beck, Lewis H.. Gen. Supt., Fitzger- 
ald, Ga, 

Bell, Jr., I. G., American Moistening 
Co., Greenville, 8. C. 

Bennett, C. Randolph, American 
Wool & Cotton Reporter, Boston, 
Mass. 

Bigham, R. S., Salesman, Textile 
Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Bland, F. A. Overseer Weaving, 
Mayflower Mills, Cramerton, N. C. 

Bodenhiemer, F. P., Asst, Supt., 
National Cotton Mills, Lumberton, 
N. C. 

Bowen, E. ™M., President Bowen- 
Hunter. Bobbin Co., East Corinth, 
Vermont. 

Brown, L. L., Supt., Clifton, 8. C. 
Buck, R,. E., Southern Mer. Arnold 
Hoffman & Co., Charlotte, N. C: 

Buff, Jno, T. 

Bunton, L. O., Ruby Cotton Mills, 
Inc., Gastonia, N. C. 

Burgess, C. A.. American Moistening 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Burnham, W. H., Parks-Cramer UCo., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Cain, C. W., Supt., Excelsior Miils, 
Union, 8. C. 

Callas, Claude, Overseer Spinning, 
Courtney Mfg. Co., Newry, S. GC. 

Callaway, Thos. J., V-pres. & Mana- 
ger, Milstead Mfg. Co., Milstead, 
Ga. 

Campbell, C. F., Overseer Spinning, 
Statesville Cotton Mills, States- 
ville, N. C, 

Campbell, W. P., American Spinning 
Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Carter, A. B. Sou. Agent, Victor 
Ring ‘Traveler Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

Carter, Geo. N., Salesman I. B. Will- 
lamas & Son, Dover, N. H. 

Carter, A. D., Rept. Victor Ring Trav- 
ealer Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

Casper, J; L., Carder, Woodside Mills, 
Greenville, 8. C. 

Cathcart, Dr. W. R., Corn Products 
Refiining Co., 17 Battery Place, 
New York City. 


Chapman, Jr., Jas. A., V-Pres. & Su) 
Inman Mills, Inman, 8. C. 

Chapman, H. E., Supt., Pacolet Mi. 
Co., Pacolet, 5. C. 

Christopher, F. B., Overseer Wea 
ing, Woodside Mills, Greenvil! 
8. 


Clark. C. C.. Salesman, Hart Produc . 


Corp., Spartanburg, 8. C. 


Clark. David, Editor, Southern Te. 


tile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. CU, 
Clark. F. J.. Anderson Cotton Mii)- 
Anderson, S. C. 
Clark, P. F.. O-Carding, Ware Shwa - 
Cotton Mill, Ware Shoals, 8S. 


Clark. J. KR. Kenneth Cotton Mi'!. 


Walhalla, 8. C. 


Cobb, W. W.. Norris Cotton Mil!- 


Cateechee, S. C 


Corn. J. O. Pacific Mills, Columb... 


8. C. 
Cox, D. Sam, Rep., Jacobs & 
ton, S. U. 


Curry, L. T., General Overseer Spi..- 


ning, Lancaster Cotton Mill, La:- 
caster, S. 

Davis, W. F., Supt., Brandon Mil!.. 
Greenville, S. 

Dawson, C., Supt. Cramertonr 
Millis, Cramerton, N. 

Dean, J. E., Section man, Issaqueen: 
Mill, Central, 8S. C. 

Dean, Geo. A.. Mngr., A. E. Silale: 
Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, 8. . 

Dearborn, H. W., Providence Dr\- 
salters Co., Greenville, 8S. C. 

Dickinson, F., Salesman, H. & |’. 
American Machine Co., 
(ra. 

Digby, T. J., Jr., 
Co., Greer, 3. C. 

Dill, €. T.. Weaver, Brandon Mil:-. 
Greenville, 8S. C. 

Dilling, Marshall, A. M. Smyre M!- 
Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

Draper, C. H., Jr., Hopedale Mfg. . 
Greenville, C. 


Baltimore 


Dunn, D. C., Salesman, Stafford Cu . 


Readville, Mass. 
Edwards, I. K., O-Carding, Carolee). 
N. C. 


Edwards, J. O., Supt., Icemorlee Co - 


ton Mills, Monroe, N. C. 

Eldridge, C. H., Aldora Mills, Barn-- 
ville, Ga. 

Epps, W. H., Jefferson Mills, Jeffe - 
son, Ga, 

Escott, G. 8., Associate Mer., Ame! 


ican Wool & Cotton Reporte . 


Columbia, 8. C. 

Esty, N. F., Palmetto Textile Machi - 
ery Co., Gainesville, Ga. 

Erwin, W. A., Jr., Efficiency Dep. 
Erwin Cotton Mills, W. Durha) . 
N. C. 

Erwin, W. J., Asst. Supt. Conso! - 
idated Textile Corp., Lynchbur: 
Va. 

Failor, Walter M., Charlotte, N. ©. 
Flint, R. A. Master Mechanic, State-- 
ville oCtton Mill, Statesville, N. | 
Foster, G. G., Section Man, Isse- 

queena Mills, Central, C. 

Garner, I. B., Cloth room, Monarc 
Mills, Union, 8. C, 

Gibson, W. H., Jr., Union Buffa!l: 
Mills, Union, 8. C. 

Gilliams, George, 
Franklington, N. C. 

Gossett, J. H.. Weaver, Republic Co'- 
ton Mill, No. 3, Great Falls, S. ©- 

Green, W. E., Overseer Cloth Room, 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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AIR AND GAS 


Light Stuff 


Chas. Ek. Carpenter, 


HAT most able publication, the 

Virginian (Norfolk) Pilot, 

claims that the next war will 

be fought with gas, while the 

consensus of opinion by the 

supposed authorities, is that 

air will be the greatest element. 

Far be it from me to pose as an authority 

on war. But if it be true that air and gas are 

going to predominate in the next war, “then 

America should worry.” We don’t need an 

army or navy. All that will be needed will 

be to commandeer our commercial institu- 

tions, for if I am any judge of things, com- 

merce of today has a superfluity of both air 

and gas, particularly of the higher tempera- 
tures. 


It is the one aim of the Houghton organiza- 
tion to debunk the particular line of trade in 
which E. F. Houghton & Co. are engaged; 
to take into our confidence the buyer; to 
avoid not merély all secrecy, but also all ap- 
pearance of secrecy. If you hear a salesman 
talking about a “Houghton secret” or a 
“Houghton secret formula’, he is not a 
Houghton Man, but someone not associated 
with Houghton, trying to trade on the repu- 
tation of Houghton. 


Houghton claims to have no secrets, or 
secret formulas. The man who has been a 


Near Editor 


part of the Houghton organizatiton knows 
this. Houghton sells products guaranteed to 
do the work, not hot air or gas. 


Thirty-five thousand (35,000) satisfied 
users of Houghton Products in the United 
States alone, and approximately fifty thou- 
sand (50,000) satisfied users throughout the 
World are the best evidence of Houghton 
ability and an unanswerable reply to all 
Houghton critics. 


What is, is. All the papers prepared by 
all the learned or alleged learned scientists 
in the World, cannott controvert facts. When- 
soever we read of some learned opinion as to 
why a Houghton Product cannot work, we 
present the fact that it does work in thou- 
sands of places. 


However, real science never contradicts 
facts; therefore it is the pretender, the sub- 
sidized scientist, the man who has sold his 
birthright for a mess of pottage, who denies 
facts. He is the charlatan to whom all men, 
including true scientists, object. 


They may fight wars with air and gas, but 
neither air nor gas form any part in the 
aggressiveness of the Houghton Sales Organ- 
ization. 


The Houghton Sales Organization depends 
solely on FACTS. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia—Chicago—Detroit 
Distributors Located At 


ATLANTA, GA. 
1001 Healey Building 
Phone: Walnut 4807 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
P. O. Box 81 
Phone: Greensboro 1990 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
511 Masonic Temple 
Phone: Greenville 2316 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
418 N. Third St. 
Phone: Olive 3559 


AND IN EVERY OTHER TEXTILE MANUFACTURING CENTER OF THE WORLD 
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Practical Discussions 
By 


Practical Men 


What to Do When the Spinning 
Runs Bad. 


Editor: 


When a spinning room begins to 
run bad what is the best way to 
overcome the trouble temporarily 
until the work comes better again? 

Young Overseer. 


Wants to Find the Lidia of Yarn 
on a Bobbin. 


Editor: 


I am now second hand of spinning 
and want to learn all I can about 
my work and other interesting 
things in connection with my trade, 
as it is my wish to get promoted 
and get ahead as fast as reasonable 
to expect. Will some reader explain 
to me how to find the length of yarn 
on a bobbin by rule? 

Second Hand. 


Answer to Filling Wind. 


Editor: 


If Filling Wind had given the 
make of his frame it would have 
been possible to give a more correct 
answer to his question. However, I 
shall proceed to give three factors 
whereby he may fill up his rings. 
If you are using a five-point filling 
builder cam, change to a_ three- 
point. Second, change to a larger 
ratchet gear. Third, if your cam is 
driven by means of chain sprockets, 
change either the driver to a smaler 
or the receiver to a larger sprocket. 

G. A: C. 


Question for Weavers. 


Editor: 


Will some of your readers explain 
how to determine the counts of 
yarn to preserve the weight. of 
cloth? For example, a piece of 
cloth 32 inches wide has 80 sley, 70 
picks, and it is desired to make an 
8-yard to the pound cloth. How is 
it done? H. B. 


Answer to R. L 


Editor: 


Perhaps I can enlighten R. IL. re- 
garding his question. In the minds 
of competent men it is always well 
known that there is the best way to 
do anything. It is my purpose to 
show R. L. why it is the best way to 
run ring rail down faster and up 
slower. The majority of good spin- 
ners run the ring rail down fast 
because it lessens the dwell of the 
ring rail at the topmost point of all 
the traverse, and also where it is 
the most critical point. It 1s at this 
point where the ends break the most 
on account of the bobbin being 


empty. And it is best for the rail 
to creep up to this point slowly, and 
start on the return trip very much 
faster. This releases the strain on 
the ends more quickly. As the point 
of the heart is sharper than the 
heel, when it throws over the ring 
rail it drops about % of an inch aft 
once and brings the pull on the end 
suddenly on the larger part of the 
bobbin already built up with yarn. 
This quickly eases up on the strain. 
Another important matter in con- 
nection with this, is that when the 
rail drops at the change for the 
downward trip, the end crosses the 
topmost layer of the yarn and serves 
to bind the end better. This in turn 
prevents slubbing off the yarn or 
filling in the shuttle. It also binds 
all of the other layers better. 
N. 


Answer to Young Carder. 


Editor: 


Young Carder has asked some 
very interesting questions. If you 
will allow me space in your valuable 
paper, I will be glad to show Carder 
where his trouble is. See if the ten- 
sion on your machine is not too 
tight. If so, it will stretch the rov- 
ing by the wholesale. Or you may 
not have enough twist in your rov- 
ing. Your take-up or lay gears may 
not be right. I believe that this will 
stop your trouble. Also examine 
your flyer tubes slats. If these are 
plugged with waste, it will also 
stretch your roving by the mile. 

There is one good general rule to 
set drawing frame rolls and that is 
to set them as close as you can and 
still make good work. But if you 
want to get a basis up on which to 
start, a good rule that has been ad- 
vanced, and used among carders, is 
to set the front and middle rolls ? 
inch farther apart than the average 
length of the cotton staple. Between 
the second and third row, set % 
inch more than the staple. Between 
the third and the back row, set % 
of an inch more than the staple. 
Now you may be able to set a bit 
closer all around after you start 
with this setting. It all depends on 
the nature of the cotton and the 
draft. Old Carder. 


Answer to Mass. 


Editor: 


Mass. is surely using too many 
bobbins. There is no need of this. 
Please examine the bobbins closely 
and see if it is possible to build a 
new bobbin which will have more 
stock at any point where it can be 
put. See if the hole can be made 
smaller at the top where the spindle 
does not come through. Also see if 
more stock can be added between 
the wall of the bobbin and the spin- 
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‘Gears Made From 


We Manufacture Gears For Al. 
industrial Purposes 


All gears cut on automatic gear gen 
erating machines. 


WE MAKE 

Bevel Gears 

3 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 
Spur Gears 

8 pitch 35 inches or smaller. 
Worm Gears 

3 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 
Helical or Spiral Gears 

8 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 


Worms of all kinds. 


We specialize on heat treated stee! 
motor pinions, Gears for Pickers 
Cards, Lappers, Combers, Drawin 
Roving and Spinning Frames, Spoo)- 
ers, winders and all textile sundidihery 


— 


Steel, Iron, Bronze, Rawhide or 
Fabroid materials. 
Send drawing or samonule gear. 


Prices on application. 


FERGUSON 


GEAR COMPANY 


Gastonia, N. C. 
West Airline Ave. 


Phone 1070 


SALT 
SPECIAL GRADE 


FOR TEXTILE nuts 


FREE OF INSOLUBLES — 


MYLES SALT 
“NEW ORLEANS USA” 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Dstablished 1889 


Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


2525 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PA TENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Difficult and rejected oases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to seoure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
live practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 

Write for terms. Address 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
suite 34.N.U. Washington, D. C 


=< 


or 
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jie blade along where the blade has 
yo bearing against the bobbin wall. 
If your bobbin has creases to keep 
‘he yarn from slubbing off, change 
‘hese creases to beading instead. All 
‘hese improvements will increase 
‘he strength of the bobbins and re- 
juce the breakages. Lastly, keep all 
‘he bobbins off of the floor. Count 
‘he broken ones each week and find 
out what breaks them and where 
(hey are broken and why. Supt. 


— 


Tubes for Voile Yarus 


The following very interesting 
‘otter has been received from the 
Textilac Co. Providence, R. I. 


“While we have been a subscriber 
(, your paper for a year or more and 
have advertised a bit, we have 
nevertheless read it thoroughly. 
One article of very particular in- 
‘erest appears in your issue receiv- 
ed today and dated June 18, 1925, 
entilted “Cotton Voiles’ by Dixie 
Weaver. 

“Tl will outline to you what we 
have done m just one mill where 
the bulk of the product is voiles. 
some few years ago this mill re- 
marked to us that trouble was be- 
ing experienced with processed bob- 
pins in that the processed or enam- 
eled bobbin allowed of the hard 
iwist voile filling becoming embed- 
ded in same when condition and 
causing trouble in the run-off in 
‘oom shuttle. The question was pro- 
nounced to us, could we devise 
something to offset it. We designed 
a paper tube 6% inches long having 
ihe same taper that the bobbin has 
namery 1-32 inch taper for every 
| 5-16 inch of length. The spindle 
was a Draper centrifugal clutch 
‘ype No. D5. Upon the spindie we 
placed what we called a top and 
bottom adapter of brass, this abso- 
lutely centered the tube and made 
‘| true running. The bottom adaptcr 
prevented the tube from becominz 
engaged with the clutch jaws. The 
‘ube ‘we processed to withstand 
steam. Yarn was spun upon this 
lube and then conditioned to set 
the twist. 

“We next evolved a shuttle spin- 
‘ile with a tube lock which held the 
‘ube from shucking and still did not 
injure it. The filled tube was placed 
in the shuttle with perfect as the 
result . 

“Upon emptying the tube it was 
laken back to the spinning frame 
and refilled, then carried through 
the same proceddure again. Inci- 
dentally this mill spins a package on 
‘his tube with 100 per cent more 
yarn. While this single instance 
uses bobbins for other and different 
work, only paper tubes for over a 
year or more at a time. 

“The tube for this line-up ready 
(0 use costs $13.00 per thousand. The 
adapters range from 5 to 8 cents 
each. They can be removed if the 
frame is wanted for other work, 
and then readjusted when desired. 
Doubtless they could be procured 
in the South for less money. The 
Shuttle apindle changes are done 
here as are the tubes. This mill in 
question has 750,000 tubes in use. 
Lightness in weight is it’s remark- 
able feature as you can see, both 
for spinning and shipping. The 
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tubes average 60 to the pound. We 
ean as well treat bobbins but the 
price parallels and often exceeds the 
lube which guarantees perfect fil. 
Delivery is extremely expeditious. 


“This recital may prove of in- 
ierest to your friends and we will 
be glad to help in all ways. We 
suggest at first holding to No. D5 
clutch type spindle for a start al- 
though can take on others. Largcr 
tubes. naturally cost more bul in no 
instance parallel an enameled or 
treated bobbin.” 


Cotton Acreage for 1925 
Largest Ever 


Not only has the largest acreage 
ever in the United States been 
planted to cotton this year but the 
crop has experienced a most favor- 
able start, according to the annual 
survey made by the Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle. The Chronicle 
estimates that 45,381,000 acres have 
been planted to cotton this year, 
which is an increase of 6 per cent 
over the previous record, 1924. 

“The present season,” says the 
Chronicle, “we have in this country 
the happy conjunction of a big 
acreage and a favorable start for 
the new cotton crop—a combination 
of favorable circumstances which 
has not recently existed for some 
years past. Obviously, such a con- 
junction of events does nol neces- 
sarily insure the raising of a crop 
of tremendous size, inasmuch as the 
trying months for the cotton plant 
are July and August, and if these 
the present year should prove ex- 
tremely bad all the advantages now 
possessed might be lost, but at all 
events the fortunate situation exist- 
ing on the threshold of the new 
season affords a guarantee against 
against such a disaster as eventu- 
ated in 1921, when the crop fell to 
7,953,641 bales from 13,439,000 bales 
in 1920.” 

“It will be observed that every 
State shows a larger area in cultiva- 
tion than in June of last year— 
barring only the minor cotton pro- 
ducing State of Missouri where, in 
the absence of sufficient data at this 
stage of the season to indicate the 
precise extent of the change, we 
leave the figures the same as a year 
ago. The total area under cultiva- 
tion is found to be 45,381,000 acres, 
or 2,740,000 acres in excess of 1924. 
being an increase of 6 per cent. It 
is needless to say that this is the 
largest area ever planted to cotton 
in this country, for that was the 
case last year, too, and even the 
year before, and the further in- 
crease the present year merely em- 
phasizes the fact that all records 
have again been broken.” 

The Chronicle is, furthermore, 
optimistic regarding the condition 
of the new crop, reporting: 

“The start this year, indeed, is one 
of the very best that has ever been 
achieved. It seems safe to say that 
it has rarely been surpassed in the 
past, and not many occasions can be 
found when it has been equalled. 
The crop is decidedly an early one, 
where in the years immediately 
preceding it had been invariably 
late. In’ other words, the present 
season is far in advance of the 
usual. 


Qur Service Department 


Yes, we know no loom-harness manufacturer has ever 
done it before, but why shouldn’t your weaving difficulties 
with regard to loom-harness and reeds be of just as much 
concern to us as your machinery troubles are to the man- 
ufacturers of your textile machinery ? 


And so with this in mind, we have established a Service 
Department in connection with our Southern Plant. No 
problem in your weave room is too small or too large to 
keep us from giving you the best we can offer. 


No one 


knows it all, but what we can give is yours for the asking. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 
Loom Drop Wires 
arness—complete Nickel- Plated 
Heddles f . 
Greenville, S. C. 
Improved 
H Frames 
Leno Doups Southern Manager Lease Reeds 
Jacquard Heddles Combs 


¢ 


Get this attractive, durable fence— 
and have positive property protec- 
tion the year round. 

Page is America's first woven wire 
fence. The fabric is protected with 
a super-heavy zinc coat approxi- 
mately 5 times heavier than that 
on ordinary galvanized wire. This 


Realty Building 


ad 


a practical fence 


specify PAGE - - 


means rust-resistance, long life, 
low cost protection. 

Let us estimate on Page Fence for 
your needs. We carry a complete 
stock and have trained crews to 
insure prompt, correct installation. 
Phone, wire or write us at the ad- 
dress below. No obligation. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT CO. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


PAGE FENCE 
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Cyclone Fence performs for industry 
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much the same function as vaults for 


banks. Protects property, brings the 
feeling of complete security. Increases 
executive efficiency by eliminating 
many time-consuming annoyances 
that arise where premises are easily 
accessible to trespassers, thieves, etc. 


Cyclone Nation-wide Fencing Service 
relieves executives of all details — 
from the selection to the erection of 
Cyclone “Galv-After” Chain Link or 
Wrought Iron Fence. Cyclone engi- 
neers will study your requirements, 
make recommendations and submit 
estimates of cost without obligation. 


Phone, wire or write nearest offices. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


Factories and Offices: Waukegan, Ill., Cleveland, Ohio 
Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Texas 


Pacific Coast Distributors: Strandard Fence Co., Oakland, 
Calif., Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, Ore. 


clon 


“Galv-After” Chain Lin 
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PAVYPERTY PROTECTION PAYS 


Among Those Present 


(Continued from Page 26) 


Green, M, L., Pacolet, S. C. 

Grant, R. T., Sou. Agent, United 
Chemical Products Co., Chariotte, 
N.C, 

Pacolet Mills, Pacolet, S. C. 

Greer, Jas. A., Sou. Mgr., American 
Wool & Cotton Reporter, Green- 
ville, S. C. 

Greyard, R. N., Supply Clerk, Mon- 
arch Mills, Lockhart, 8. C. 
Griffin, Ira L., Stein, Hall & 

Charlotte, N. C. 

Grimes, M. T., Supt., Gluck Mills, 
Anderson, 8. C. 

Grimes, Oscar D., Athens Mfg. Uo. 
Athens, Ga. 

Haddock, J. H., Efficiency Dept., Er- 
win Cotton Mills, Co., W. Durhain, 
N. C. 

Hames, J. W., Supt., Exposition 
Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Hamrick, C. P., O-Carding, 

Mills, Columbia, 8S. C. 

Harper, F. C., Parks-Cramer 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Harris, Arthur W., Treas., Atlanta 
Harness & Reed Mfg. Co., Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Harrison, S. E., Barber-Colman Co., 
Greenville, 8. C. 

Haskins, L. L., Akron Belting Co., 
Greenville, 8S. C. 

Hayes, John, O-Carding Night, Issa- 
queena Mills, Central, 8. UC. 

Hedgpath, A. F., Supt., Easley Cotton 
Mills, Liberty, 8. C. 

Hendrix, E. E., Mer., California Con- 
solidated Products Co., Selma, Ala. 

Herrick, Clifford E., Salesman, Vic- 
tor Ring Traveler Co., Gastonia, N. 
C, 

Higginbotham, W. H., Salesman, N. 
Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co., Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Hill, J. H., Student, Consolidated 
Textile Corp., Lynchburg, Va. 

Hill, Norman B., Supt., Caswell Col- 
ton Mill, Kinston, N. C. 

Holcomb, H. H., V-Pres. & Mer., Hol- 
comb Textile Equipment Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. Y 

Howard, Edwin, Sou. Agent, Fales & 
Jenks Machine Co., Greenville, 8. 
C. 

Howard, W. F., Overseer weaving, 
Pacific Mills, Lyman, 8. C. 

Howarth, John M., Sou. Rept., Clin- 
ton Corn Syrup Refining Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Howard, Percy H., Sales Mer., Indus- 
trial Dept., Fuller Brush Co.,, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Hunter, H. G., Treas., Bowen-Hunter 
Bobbin Co., East Corinth, Vt. 

Hutchins, R. C., Salesman Atianta 
Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Hurley, L. L., Supt., Osceola Mills, 
Gastonia, N. 

Iler, H. B., L. B. Wattles Mfg. Co., 
Greenville, C. 

Jackson, T. 8S., S. K. F. Industries, 
Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 

Jenkins, J. W., Rockingham, N, UC. 

Jewell, J. L. Supt. Ware Shoals 
Mfg. Co., Ware Shoals, 8. C, 

Johnson, W. L., Salesman, American 
Moistening Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Kendrick, W. M., Salesman, A. W. 
Harris Oil Co., Mayfield, -Ga. 

Kimball, Irwing D., Sou. Mer., Parks- 
Cramer Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Kimbril, A. C., Salesman, Terrell 
Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

King, J. S., Woodside Cotion Mills 
Co., Fountain Inn, 8. C. 


O0.. 
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Kinsler, C. O., Overseer spinning, 
Issaqueena Mills, Central, 8. CG. 
Kinsler, J. M., Overseer carding 
Issaqueena Mills, Central, 8. C. 
LeClair, Emile, Salesman, Atlanta 
Harness & Reed Mfg. Co., Atianta, 

(ra. 

Lide, T. N. Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Lockman, H., Henrietta Millis, 
Caroleen, N. C. 

Long, Jno. W., Supt., Johnsion Mfg. 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Lydon, E. C., Mer., Carl J. Balliett, 
Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 

Martin, L. C,, Overseer Carding, 
Beaumont Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, 
8. C. 

J. L. Overseer spinning, 
Monarch Mills, Union, S. C. 

Melchor, Guy L., Howard Bros Mfg. 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Mitchell, A. J., Supt., Easley Cotton 
Mill, Liberty, 8S. C. 

Moore, J. MeD. Laurens 
Mills, Laurens, S. C. 

Morgan, W. M., Wilson Co., Green- 
ville, S. C. 

Morris, W. A. Asst. Supt., Newry, 
S. C. 

Morrow, Harry, Salesman, Chariotte. 
Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Mullen, J. W., Supt., Rosemary Mfg. 
Co., Rosemary, N. C. 

McCracken, 8. L., Supt., Steele Mill, 
Rockingham, N. C, 

McEntire, T. M. Supt., 
Mill, Rhodhiss, N. C. 

McFalls, J. A., Supt., Ranlo Mfg. Co., 
Gastonia, N. C. 

MeGarity, P., Mills Mill, Greenville, 

McGraw, J. E., Robinson Spinning 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

McKinney, R. H., American Wool & 
Cotton Reporter, Atlanta, Ga. 


Cotton 


Rhodhiss 


McNeill, T. M., Supt., Monarch & 
Ottary Mills, Union, S. C. 
Nelson, Thomas, Director Textile 


School, Raleigh, N. C. 

Nichols, J. H., Overseer Spinning, 
Monarch Mills, Union, §. C. 

North, F. G., Atlanta, Ga. 

Oliphant, A. D., Textile World, 
Greenville, 8. C. 
Osteen, R. T., Southern Textile 
Specialty Co., Greenville, 8. C. 
Padgett, C, M., Seneca Co., Seneca, 
S. C. 

Parker, C. F., Overseer carding, 
Pacolet Mills, Pacolet, S. C. 

Peasley, Chas. D., National 
Traveler Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Pellens, F. T., Salesman, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Pendleton, C. A., Master Mechanic, 
Cramerton Mills, Cramerton, N. C. 

Penny, J. T., Supt., National Cotton 
Mills, Lumberton, N. C. 

Phillips, J. T., Kinston Cotton Millis, 
Kinston, N. C. 
Phillips, J. L., Rep., Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C. 
Phillips, Robert W., Associate Editor 
Ctton, Atlanta, Ga. 

Poland, Carter D., Pres., Poland Soap 
Works, Anniston, Ala. 

Poole, A. B., Woodruff Cotton Mills, 
Woodruff, 8. C. 

Potter, E. M., Dis., Sales Megr., S. K. 
F. Industires, Charlotte, N. C. 
Power, R. &. Supt., Broad River 

Mills, Blacksburg, 8S. C. 
Pratt, W. B., Sou. Agt., Joseph Sykes 
Bros. Co., Charlotte, N. C, 
(Continued on Page 50) 
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Double economy receptacles 
another way saying 
Diamond Fibre receptacles 


Smooth inside, they make it impossible for yarn or fabric, 
roving or lap to catch or snag. The same exterior smoothness 
eliminates those risks of injury to employees that attend the use 
of nailed wooden boxes. 


Sturdy, durable Diamond Fibre Receptacles practically never 
wear out in service, because of the material of which they are 
made. Diamond Fibre is tough, resilient, dent-proof, crack- 
proof and non-splintering. It will not corrode. It’s almost as 
strong as iron, yet lighter than aluminum. 


Pay their “keep” by stopping losses 


The first cost of Diamond Fibre Receptacles is the last cost, but 
the first saving is only one of a continuous line of savings from 


the elimination of waste in the handling of raw, unfinished and 
finished stock. 


Pick out from our new Diamond Fibre Receptacle catalog, the 
shapes and sizes you need for your mill, or give our representa- 
tive an opportunity to help you make the selections that will 
best serve your purpose. 


If you do not have a copy of the new Receptacle ane. write 
for one. We'll send it promptly. 


DIAMOND STATE FIBRE COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, PA., AND CHICAGO, ILL. 


Branches in Principal Cities Toronto, Canada—London, England 


Wherever you see a factory chimney, there are countless electrical and mechanicai 


uses for Celoron and Diamond Fibre 


Diamond Fibre Receptacles include: 
Mill baskets, boxes, barrels, doffing 
Cars, trays, roving cans, gill cans, 
trucks, waste baskets, sample cases, etc. 


Celoron Silent Gears are adding to the 
life and performance of direct driven 
textile machinery by stopping the slap 
and grinding, by absorbing vibration 
and reducing wear. 


Diamond Fibre Textile Specialties. 


Of interest to every  mill-operating 
official are these smooth, strong Dia- 
mond specialties. 


spool heads shuttles 
loom picks flier disks 
swift braces 
shuttle box liners 
thrust washers 
spindle guards lacing combs 


jacquard strips picker stick ends 


SL 
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Program For North Carolina Assoctation 


The program for the Nineteenth 
Annual Convention of the Cotton 
Manufacturers Association of North 
Carolina, Grove Park Inn, Ashevilie, 
N. C., Friday and Saturday, July 3rd 
and 4th, has been announced as 
follows: 


Thursday Evening, July 2, 7:30 P.M. 


Meeting of Executive Comm.ttee, 
Officers and Chairman of the several 
Committees—Private Dining Room, 
Grove Park Inn. 


Friday, July 3rd, 10 A.M. 


E. Dwelle, President, presiding. 

Praver—Dr. Ashley Chappell. 

\ddress—J. KE. Edgerton, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. President of National 
Association of Manufacturers. 

Address—W. H. Gatchell, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Assistant to Vice-Presi- 
dent, Southern Railway. 

Appointment of Committee on 
Resolutions: 

A. H, Bahnson, Chairman, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., A. H. Carr, Dur- 
ham, N. C., C. D. Welch, Cramerton, 
N. 

Appointment of 
Nominations: 

Arthur M. Dixon, Chairman, Gas- 
tonia, N. C., Arthur J. Draper, Char- 
lotte, N. G., K. P. Lewis, Durham, N. 


Committee on 


Address—Honorable Angus W. Mc- 
Lean, Raleigh, N. C.. Governor of 


North Carolina. 
Adjournment. 


Friday Afternoon. 


Golf Tournament in charge of W. 
H. Willard, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Friday Evening, 7:30 P.M., Banquet 
Session. 

Banquet — Main 
Grove Park Inn, 
Friends. E. C 
presiding. 

Presentation of visiting President! 
of neighboring Textile Associations. 

Music by Quartet: Miss Gertrud* 
(‘rower, Soprano; ‘Miss Rachel Sum- 


Roo 
an. | 


Dining 
Members 
Dwelle, 


merrow,. Contralto: Mr. Wm. Clee 
Monroe, Baritone: Mr. Earl Rasor, 
Tenor, 


Address—Dr. Howard 
Winston-Salem, N. 
Salem College. 

Sketches 
by Quartet. 

Presentation of Golf Prizes. 

Presentation of Attendance Prizes 
conatel by members of the Cotton 
VMenufacturers Association of North 
Carolina. 

Saturday, duly 41h, 9:30 A.M. 

Business Session, E. C. 
President presiding. 

Address of President. 

Report of Secretary and Treasur- 
er, 

Report of Standing Committees. 

Report of Traffic Department. 


Rondthaler, 
President of 


from Opera “Pinafore” 


Dweele, 


Report of Committee on Resolu- 
Hons, 
New Business—Gatherings anid 


disseminating Textile Statistics. Dis- 
cuss'on led by W. J. Vereen, Presi- 
aent of the American Cotton Manu- 
‘-acturers Association. 

Untinished Business. 

Report of Nominating Committoe, 
and election of officers. 

Adjournment. 


Presiden'|, 
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Program for Ladies Attending 
Convention. 


fore him, it is pointed out, the man. 
ufacturer, with a complete know 
ledge of cotton supply and demaz | 
for the manufactured product cou! | 
more intelligently cope with co: 
ditions. He would know just wha 


10:30 A.M. 
Prizes to be 
Session. 


Friday Morning, duly 3, 
Puttine Contest. 
awarded at Banquet 


Annual Convention Banquet, 
_ grades of cotton to buy and wha 
Grove Park Inn. 
; quantity and he would know wha 
Saturday Morning, duly 4, 11 A.M. 


grades of the manufactured produ: 


Bridge Party—Ladies Parlor. 


are in demand. 
Discussion of plans looking to the The North Carolina associativ 
establishment of a bureau for col- sees particular significance to it. 


lection of authentic data concerning 
stocks, sales, unfilled and 
other information required to oper- 
ate intelligently and to “substitute 
intelligent for ignorant competition” 
will be the keynote of the convention 
of the Cotton Manufacturers’ 
ciation of North Carolina, according 
fo Hunter Marshall, Jr., 
secretary of 


members in a recent decision of th 
United States Supreme Court tn the 
Maple Fiooring and Cement Ass 
ciation cases. The opinion in thes 
cases, according to James A, Emery. 
general counsel of the Nationa 
Association of Manufacturers, grea'- 
ly clarifies the legitimate function- 


of Charlotte, of trade associations under th: 
the organization. anti-trust acts. 


of the 


orders 


ASS0- 


Textile manufacturers 
South for many years. have gievn 
considerable time and thought to 
the proposal. It has become a ques- 
lion of vital concern to the associa- 
tion of manufacturers. On many 
occasions it has been poimted out 
that in order to buy and sell in- 
telligently and to regulate the out- 
put of the mills, statistics concern- 
ing demand and supply, prices, crop 


The opnion, Mr. Emery says, de- 
clares “an association or combina- 
tion of persons or corporations may) 
fairly and openly compile and dis 
tribute trade information to the 
members or associates, providing 
such association or combination is 
not reaching or attempting to reac): 
an agreement or arrangement lo re- 
strict production or prices, or divide 
territory, or otherwise artifically re- 


oufput and other information of @ competition among them- 
similar character must be available 
for the textile manufacturer. 


The ruling, Mr. Emery construes 
as saying, “It cannot be emphasize: 
lo strongly that the opinion mere- 
ly affords each industry an oppor- 
tunity to collectively assemble es- 


Establishment of a reliable infor- 
mation and statistical bureau where 
the necessary information and dala 
eould be assembled and distributed, 


it is believed would be of incalcoula- sential information which substi- 
ble benelt to textile manufacturers. tutes intelligent for ignorant com- 


With complete information be- petition. 


Manufactured By 


101 Blackstone St. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


HENRY L. SCOTT & CO. 


SCOTT 
The Standard of The World For Tests of Fabrics, 


Yarns, Twines, Etc. 


Represented in New York By 


United States Testing Company, Inc. 
316 Hudson St., New York City 


Manufacturers of Speeders, . SHUTTLES 
Bobbins, Cap Spinning Bobbins, | [J S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Bobbins for Northrop Looms, 57 EDDY STREET We make a specialty of 
whether Bobbins, Twister Spools, Shuttles for all makes of looms | 
arper Spools, Comber Rolls, 
Quills, Underclearer Rolls (plain PROVIDENCE, R. L. both plain and . automatic. 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS 
SPOOLS 
SHUTTLES 
SKEWERS 
ROLLS. ETC. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


AUTOMATIC SHUTTLES 
Try Our New Automatic Shut- 


tles for either cotton or woolen 
weaving. 


THE 
DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


It is meeting every 
requirement with entire satis- 
faction. 


Cerrespendence Selicited Catalog en Request 


4 
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Water Cooling Tank and Frick 


Mills Rosemary Mills 


at the mills of the Rosemary 


your mill has many advantages: 
spread of disease. 
efficiency and cheerfulness, in any weather. 


water distribution. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
1012 Realty Bldg. 


The water is at just the right temperature to promote health, 


The operating cost is lower than with old fashioned methods oi 


One Three Drinking Water Systems 


Manufacturing Company, Roanoke Falls, North Carolina 


A circulating system for supplying cold drinking water all over Frick Company has installed dozens of systems for cooling drink- 


ing water, and offers its 43 years of experience in refrigerating work 


The convenient drinking fountains save time; they stop the for solving your water distributing problems most economically. 


A conference with our engineer will cost you nothing, and involve 
you in no obligations—but will show you the saving to be made 
with a Frick drinking water system. 


Write for full information and estimates. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
1003-4 Wynne-Claughton 
Bldg. 


WAYNESSORG. 


ICE MACHINERY SUPERIOR SINCE /882 
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Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Member of Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 39-41 S. Church St., Charlotte, N. C. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 285, 1925 


Daviy CLARK 
D. H. Hirt, Jr. 
Junius M. SmirH 


Managing Editor 
associate Editor 
Business Manager 


SUBSCRIPTION 


One year, payable in advance 
Other Countries in Postal Union 
Single 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture and distribution, are 
requested. Contributed articles do not necessarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. 
Items pertaining to new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


ADVERTISING 


Advertising rates furnished upon application. 
Address all communications and make all drafts, cheeks and money orders payable 
to Clark Publishing Company, Charlotte, N. C. 


The Asheville Meeting 


A* the close of the Friday morning 
session of the Southern Textile 
Association, held at Kenilworth Inn, 


Asheville, N. CG. Capt. Ellison A. 
Smyth, who was present as the 


representative of the Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association of South Car- 
olina, remarked that it was the first 
textile meeting he had ever attended 
during which every man present 
stayed in-the hall. 

As Captain Smyth can be rightly 
classed as the “Dean” of the cotton 
manufacturers of the South and has 
been an active member of several 
textile associations for many years, 
his statement payed a high compli- 
ment-to the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation. 

We can also say that we 
never seen any convention of men 
listen more intently than did the 
members of the Southern Textile 
Association to the reports and ad- 
dresses made at Asheville. 

The first session was called to 
order by President Marshall Dilling 
at 10 a. m. Friday and the invocation 
was offered by Frank K. Petrea, of 
Columbus, Ga. 

The reports of the Division Meet- 
ing were read by the chairmen, J. O. 
Corn, Carl H. Harris and L. L. 
Brown and showed careful prepara- 
tion and much study. 

The reports made a distinct im- 
pression upon those present, includ- 
ing Capt. Smyth, representative of 
the Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of South Carolina, Geo. S. Har- 
ris, president of the Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Georgia, 
and W. C. Vereen, president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. 

After these reports Capt. Smyth 
was introduced and in a short ad- 
dress extended the greetings of the 


have 


Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
of South Carolina and commended 


the work of the Southern Textile 


Association. 


Geo. S. Harris, president of the 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
of Georgia, himself a former cotton 
mill superintendent, followed with 
somewhat similar remarks but going 
more into a discussion of the rea- 
sons for the present period of de- 
pression. 

Both addresses were heard with 
much interest and appreciation. 


Friday Afternoon. 


Friday afternoon was devoted to 
golf and visiting points of interest 
around Asheville. 


The Banquet. 


The banquet was held at 7:30 
p. m. in the main dining room of 
Kenilworth Inn and _ practically 
every seat was filled. 

W. C. Vereen, president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, delivered a short address 
along constructive lines. Mr. Vereen 
is deeply interested in the future of 
the textile industry of the South 
and said that the Southern Textile 
Association was destined to play a 
large part in its development. 

He was followed by a humorous 
and much enjoyed address by Dr. 
Ashley Chappelle, of Asheville. 

After the banquet the annual set- 
back tournament was held and was 
won by the team composed of Harry 
Morrow and A. L. Whipple. 

Saturday Morning. 


The Saturday morning § session 
was featured by addresses of Marion 
Heiss on “Social Service” and Jas. 
McDowell on “Cotton Research.” 

The Board of Governors offered a 
resolution to the effect that the 
semi-annual meetings be continued 
and the resolution was adopted. 

It was voted that the Board of 
Governors select the place of the 
next meeting and Chairman Gibson 
announced that they had already 
decided upon Columbus, Ga., for the 
fall meeting. 

Under the election of officers, O. 
D. Grimes, of Athens, Ga. was 
moved up to president and W. H. 


Gibson, Jr., of Union, 8. C., to vice- 
president. 


L. R. Gilbert, superintendent of 
the Caraleigh Mills, Raleigh, N. C., 
was elected chairman of the Board 
of Governors. 


To fill the position of the four 
members of the Board of Governors 
whose terms expired, Frank K. 
Petrea, of Columbus, Ga.; W. W. 
Arnold, of Manchester, Ga.; Carl R. 
Harris, Inman, 8. C., and J. O. Ed- 


wards, of Monroe, N. C., were 
elected. 
A. B. Carter announced that he 


did not desire to be re-elected as 
secretary and made a short address 
expressing his appreciation of sup- 
port and co-operation that had al- 
ways been given him. 

It was moved and carried that a 
committee be appointed to purchase 
a watch fob and, having same suit- 
ably engraved, present it to Mr. 
Carter as a token of the esteem in 
which he was held by the members. 

On motion of T. A. Sizemore the 
offices of secretary and treasurer 
were consolidated. 


Prior to the meeting there had 
been much discussion relative to 
the position of secretary and treas- 
urer and there were several pros- 
pective candidates, but when it be- 
came known that former President 
F. Gordon Cobb would accept the 
position, the discussion of all other 
names ceased and Mr. Cobb was 
unanimously elected. 

The Southerh Textile Association 
is considered to be exceedingly for- 
tunate in securing as secretary a 
man of the ability and earnestness 
of F. Gordon Cobb and it insures 
that the inner workings will be 
conducted efficiently. 

After the election of officers the 
meeting adjourned. 


Golf Prizes. 


The golf committee of the South- 
ern Textile Association has asked 
us to secure a record of the golf 
scores made at Asheville in order 
that the prizes may be awarded. 

If you were entered in the tour- 
nament, send us your score and also 
your club handicap. 


Beware of Coppersmiths 


learn that certain mills have 

had rather sad experiences with 

certain coppersmiths that are solic- 
iting work throughout the South. 

These coppersmiths are soliciting 
the repairing of slasher cylinders, 
dry cans, etc., and in doing so state 
their charges in such manner that 
they are misunderstood by the mills. 

One mill that thought the cost of 
repairing a slasher cylinder would 
be $100 received a bill for more than 
$1,000, but by the good fortune of 
having a witness to the conversation 
was able to compromise with the 
attorney of the coppersmiths for 
$150. 

Another mill is reported to have 
had to pay a bill of $2,100 for repair- 
ing dry cans that could have been 
replaced with new cans for $1,500. 

We are writing this notice in the 
hope that it will keep other mills 
from being similarly gouged. 

We urge mills that employ these 
coppersmiths to specify in the con- 
tract that the total cost shall not 
exceed a certain figure. 
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Curtailment Playing a Part 
in Market Improvement 


S an evidence that our plan || 

co-operative curtailment is pla, 
ing a part in market conditions 
evidence by the following extra. 
from the weekly market letter | | 
the Hunter Manufacturing and Con. 
mission Company: 

Evidences of curtailment have undoul: 
edly played their part in the improveme: | 
of the market. More willingness to c: 
operate by mills and selling agents for t). 
general good of the industry at large h:. 
been shown recently than was ever knov 
before. It is well that this should be t) 
case, for the textile manufacturing interes: 
of this country, particularly cotton an. 
wool, have been through trying times an | 
are still facing conditions that call fo: 
co-operation rather than disregard for t!. 
situation of others. 

The real object of our co-oper: 
tive curtailment plan was to get tl: 
mills into the habit of co-operatin. 
in movements of this kind and w. 
believe that we are succeeding. 

More than 9,000,000 spindles ha\. 
now indicated that they will curta: 
to at least the extent of one wee). 
and we expect to reach our objec 
Live of 10,000,000 spindles. 


The G’s Predominate 


HE new officers of the Souther: 

Textile Association are Grime- 
Gibson and Gilbert, and the ne 
secretary and treasurer came nei: 
following the rule, for his first nam. 
is Gordon. 

It is a rather unusual coincidenc: 
to have the names of the three lead 
ing officers of an association a!! 
begin with the same letter. 


Editorial Approved 


: following letter to Davi: 
Clark, referring to an editoria’ 
in our issue of last week has bee: 
received from a well known mil 
superintendent: 


I note with interest your editorial head 
ed “Not Very Complimentary,” and espe 
cially the paragraph referring to the tim: 
when the South really was behind the Eas’ 
in making fine goods and yarns. 


It is surprising to note how long it take- 
a well established idea to die out after th: 
facts sustaining it are no longer. Only « 
short time ago, a highly representativ: 
citizen of this town remarked that the 
South would never even approach in fine 
goods what is being made up East. : 


No doubt this same man has bough‘ 
many a shirt which was woven in North 
Carolina, thinking it was woven up East 
In this connection, it seems that a genera! 
educational campaign by the Southern 
textile industries to acquaint the averag: 
citizen of just what is being done in the 
South would be worth what it cost. 


We have been using Southern 80s, but « 
certain customer specified an Eastern 80s 
that is always advertised as being synony-- 
mous with quality. When the goods were 
made up with the two different 80s, it was 
a very easy matter to determine that the 
Southern 80s was considerably better than 
the Eastern 80s which not long ago was 
admitted to be the best made. Still there 
are some people obsolete enough to con- 
tend that the South cannot even make high 
grade fine yarns. 


$2.00 
4.00 
10 
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Personal News 


S. M. Hillhouse has resigned his 
»osition with the Saco-Lowell Shops, 


ond is now located al Woodruff, 5. ©. 


Paul Sinclair is now overseer of 
«pinning at the Piedmont and Egan 
Yarn Mills, East Point, Ga. 


Claude E. Bailey has reisgned 
overseer spinning at the Piedmon! 
and Egan Mills, East Point, Ga. 


Fred L. Mason has accepted a po- 
sition in the spinning room at the 
Exposition Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 


H. P. Burke has resigned as over- 
-eer weaving at the Covington Cot. 
ton Mills, Covington, Ga. 


A. F. Garrison has become super- 
ntendent of the C. H. Bacon UCom- 
pany, Lenoir City, Tenn. 


C. B. Johnson is now superinten- 
dent of the Sunshine Hosiery Mills, 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


L. E. Richards has become sup- 
erintendent of the Oneida Mills, 
(neida Mills, Oneida, Tenn. 


A. L. Carman, from the Spencer 
Mills, Spindale, N. is now Over- 
seer of weaving at the Chadwick- 
Hoskins Mill No. 4, Charlotte, N. ©. 


A. F. Garrison, formerly overseer 
of spinning at the Sterling Mills, 
Belmont, N. C., has become super- 
intendent of the C. H. Bacon Com- 
pany, Lenoir City, ‘Tenn. 


Edgar §$. Tiecenor, president of 
‘he Walton Cotton Mills, Monroe, N. 
(., recently underwent an operation 
al the Wesley Memorial Hospital, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


L. L. Maxey has resigned as over- 
seer beaming and quilling at the 
Marlboro Mills No. 6, MeColl, 8. C., 
accept a position with the Ford 
Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 


G. W. Corn has resigned as over- 
seer of weaving night at the 
Florence Mills, Forest City, N. C., to 
hecome overseer at the Spencer 
Mills, Spindale, N. C. 


Kk. L. Lassiter, formerly of Red 
Springs Cotton Mills, Red Springs, 
\. C, is now overseer of carding No.1 
and 2, at the Bladenboro Cotton 
Mills, Bladenboro, N. C. | 


5. R. Smith has resigned as second 
hand in twisting at the Arlington 
Mills, Gastonia, N. C., to become sec- 
ond hand in spinning at the Eastside 
Manufacturing Company, Shelby, N. 


K. S. Porter is now superintendent 
of the Planters and Merchants Mill, 
San Marcos, Texas. 


James B, Platt has resigned as 
superintendent of the Acworth Cotl- 
lon Manufacturing Company, Ac- 
worth, Ga. 


J. T, Tidwell, formerly superinten- 
den! of the Judson Mills, Greenville, 
S. C., has accepted a similar position 
alt. the Victor plant of the Victor- 
Monaghan Company, Greer, 8. C. 


Set-Back 


The annual set-back tournament 
of the Southern Textile Association 
was played at Kenilworth Inn, Ashe- 
ville, N. C., after the. Friday night 
banquet. 

KE. A. Franks and H. H. Wood, the 
1924 champions, again entered and 
contested with the following teams: 
Geo. Snow and Louis Batson; Harry 
Morrow and A. L. Whipple; Sam 
Thomas and T. J. Digby, Jr.; W. M. 
Kendrick and Guy Melchor; J. L. 
Phillips and W. M. Morgan; J. L. 
Dorn and C. L. Williams; L. E. 
Wooten and A. D. Oliphant; C. C. 
Clarke and J. O. Edwards; Walter 
Pratt and D. C. Dunn. 

The teams surviving the first 
round were Morrow and Whipple; 
Pratt and Dunn; Kendrick and 
Melchor; Oliphant and Wooten and 
Franks and Wood. 

Those surviving the second round 
were Morrow and Whipple and 
Kendrick and Melchor. 

Morrow and Whipple won from 
Kendrick and Melchor and became 
the 1925 champions. 

Those who lost on the first round 
played a consolation elimination 
round which was won by J. L. Phil- 
lips and W. M. Morgan. 

Prizes for the set-back tourna- 
ment had been donated at Green- 
ville but as a tournament was not 
held there the prizes were kept for 
the Asheville tournament. 

Morrow and Whipple, the winners, 
each received a pair of military hair 
brushes, one provided by the 8. K. 
F. Industries and the other by the 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

The runners up, Kendrick and 
Melchor, received a pair of cuff 
buttons from Heward Bros. Manu- 
facturing Company and a fountain 
pen by Joseph Sykes Bros. 

The winners of the consolation 
flight, Phillips and Morgan, received 
fountain pens, one provided by the 
Parks-Cramer Company and the 
other by the Lestershire Spool and 
Manufacturing Company. 


weight and circle 


311 Somerset Ave. 


Greenville, S. C. 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on 
it that the high is guaranteed—that the 

s always correct. and that all 
are uniformly tempered which insures even run- 
ning, spinning or twisting. 


Ask for prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER.COMPANY 


Fred H. Dary, Mgr. 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES —Sou. Agents— 


Taunton, Mass. 


CBRAS- L. ASHLEY 
Atianta, Ga. 


Fewer Broken 
Warps 


How often do your looms stop because of a single broken 


warp? 


Yet these frequent and costly interruptions can be pre- 
vented. 


Warps dressed with TALLOW SOLUBLE and GLUAN- 


TINE seldom if ever break during weaving. 


TALLOW SOLUBLE and GLUANTINE, products of 
the Sonneborn Laboratories, are the result of exhaustive 


research and rigid practical tests. 


These warp dressings not only make possible a complete 
penetration of the size in the yarn, but also reduce to a 


minimum flaking or dusting off. 


When dressed with TALLOW SOLUBLE and GLUAN- 
TINE, warps possess the pliability and resiliency that 


insure perfect weaving with practically no breakage. 


You not only get increased production at a lower unit 
cost, but you also improve the quality of your fabric 
from the buyer’s standpoint, by using TALLOW SOLU- 
BLE and GLUANTINE. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, 


Incorporated 


114 Fifth Avenue 
New York City. 
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Bessemer City, N. C.—American 
Cotton Mills, Inc., have placed con- 
tract with Parks-Cramer Company, 
of Charlotte, N. C.. for the imstalla- 
tion of a Turbo humidifier system. 


Maiden, N. C.—James Cotton Mills 
have been overhauling their humidi- 
fier system. This work was per- 
formed by Parks-Cramer Company, 
of Charlotte, N. C. | 


Gastonia, N. 


C.—Pinkney Mills, 
Inc., have placed contract with 
Parks-Cramer Company, of Char- 


lotte, N. CC, for new high duty hu- 
midifier equipment. 


Gate City, Va.—The F. Y. Kitzmil- 
ler Sons Corporation’s plant, which 
has been idle for more than a year, 
has been leased to S. M. McCracken, 
treasurer of the Tenneva Hosiery 
Mills of Bristol. Operations will be 
started immediately. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—Mark K. Wil- 
con, well known local general con- 
lractor, was awarded contract for 
erection of a new full-fashioned hos- 
iery mill to be erected here by the 
Davenport Hosiery Mills, The main 
building will be a modern, re-in- 
forced concrete structure (two stories 
high, having floor space of 95 by 
30 feet and will cost around $140,- 
000, exclusive of machinery. 

Work on building was started 
Monday .morning, T.. Walker Fred, 
president Davenport Company an- 
nounced. 


Macon, Ga.—At a called meeting 
of stockholders of the Bibb Manu- 
facturing company, held in Macon 
Thursday, a resolution Was passed 
authorizing the corporation to apply 
for an amendment to its charter so 
that additional stock may. be issued, 
the amount issued not to excecd $5,- 
000. All the stock will be preferred 
stock. 

E. T. Comer, of Savannah, chair- 
man of the board of directors, pre- 
sided over.the meeting. Another 
meeting will be held on July 23, 
when details for the stock issue will 
be worked out. 

Forest City, N. C.—The Alexander 
Manufacturing Company will add 
400 looms, making a total of 648. 
This mill has a capacity of 85,000 
yards of cloth per week. With the 
additional looms to be installed, this 

outpul will be practically doubled. 
The Alexander bed sheeting is well 
known in many States. If the en- 
lire plant was put on sheets, the oul- 
put would be 500 per day. 

The Alexander mill covers ap- 
proximately two acres of floor space. 
The yarn mill was built in 1918 the 
weaving mill was built in 1923. The 
plant is now operating 15,840 spin- 
dies in one room and 248 loom in an- 
other room. The company has re- 
cently completed a $40,000 school 
building. 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


gation. 


Hollingsworth on Wheels For Lickerins 


My unsurpassed service in rewinding Lickerins has pleased the 
largest and most exacting mills. 


You are due yourself an investi- 


Write for Testimonials 
Box 69, Greenville. 8. C. 


NORWOOD 
Mechanical Filtration 
Gravity or Pressure Types 
Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U. S. A. 

Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep., Charlotte, N. C. 


K-A Electrical Warp Stop 
For Looms 


is backed by twenty years of experience and 
steady growth. It is adopted by representa- 
tive mills weaving cotton, silk, worsted and 
woolens. 


R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA PAWTUCKET 


1516 E. Fourth St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Membere Ameriean Sesiety Landseape Arehitecte 


FE. S. DRAPER 


101 Marietia Bidg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


ion of and 
sewer and Wales 


Largest Landesape Organization in the South 
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Spartanburg, S. C.—The Wads- 
eredworth mills, were chartered last 
week. This company’s capitalization 
is $300,000. It takes over the Spart- 
anburg County Mill. 

B. C. Fiske is’ president and 
treasurer of the company; J. A. 
Leathers is vice-president, and Fred 
EK. Bearden is secretary. Mr. Fiske, 
Frank Hodges, George Norwood, Mr. 
Leathers and Horace L. Bomar are 
directors. 


McKinney, Tex.—An important 
step toward the building of the new 
McKinney cotton mill was made last 
week when permanent officers were 
chosen by the board of directors. 
This will be the second similar en- 
lerprise in McKinney. 

Officers for the new textile miil 
are: F. B. Pope, president; T. E. 
Craig, vice-president; J. S. Heard, 
treasurer; A. M. Scott, secretary. 
Executive committee, J. H. Fergu- 
son, T. E. Craig and Dr. C. G. Com- 

The new textile mill will be a 
7,000-spindle, which is 1,000 more 
spindies than the original plan 
called for. It will manufacture 
colored cloth, having a range of 40 
or 50 varieties of cloth products. 

Clover, 8S. C.—The Crossingham 
Knitting Company is to be the name 
of a new manufacturing industry to 
be started in Clover in the next few 
weeks. The incorporators are J. H. 
Crossingham, of Philadelphia, Pa.; 
S. A. Sifford, J. E. Pursley and C, N. 
Alexander, of Clover. 

Reports that this company would 
locate here were published in these 
columns several weeks ago. The new 
company will manufacture child- 
ren's underwear, and when the plant 
is going at full capacity will turn 
out from 150 to 200 dozen garments 
per day. 

Thirty knitting machines are to be 
installed at first and from 75 to 100 
operatives will be employed in the 
plant. It is expected that the mill 
will be in full operation with in 60 
to 90 days. The company is to be 
capitalized at $100,000. 


Andalusia, Ala—The River Falls 
Power Company is planning to. erect 
a cotton mill here this year, accord- 
ing to announcement made by offi- 
cials last week. Cost of the factory 
will be more than $150,000, and the 
plant will consist of at least 15,000 
spindles. Officials of the power 
company state that they have al- 
readypurchased a site of 50 acres, 
on the western border of the city. 

“We are going to have an abun- 
dance of current for south Alabama 
and we intend to help develop the 
the resources of this city. We are 
are erecting two large dams and 
when completed we shall be in ex- 
cess Of 30,000 horsepower. The 
proposition to erect a textile mill 
is not dependent upon interesting 
Eastern corporation to come and 
build it for us, bu twe are going to 
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huild the plant ourselves and it will 
be one of the largest in this seclion 
of the State.” 

The above statement was con- 
tained in an advertisement author- 
ized by Col. C, A, O'Neal and E. L. 
Moore, stockholders of the River 
Falls Power Co. 


Houston, Tex.—The Marble Falls 
Textile Mills will be put into shape 
and start operating at once, it was 
announced at Marble Falis by citi- 
zens interested in the project, fol- 
lowing a meeting with officials of 
the corporation which has recently 
taken over the mill properties on 
the Colorado river there. 

T. A. Cheeves, J. H. Batson, and 
Colonel George H. Carter, all of Mar- 
lin, Texas, members of the board 
of directors of the company, spent 
a week there and held several meet- 
ings with local citizens, stating that 
a foreman would arrive soon to put 
the building in shape. 

The building will be reroofed, re- 
floored and new doors and windows 
put in. A three-foot dam will be 
built at the foot of the lake and the 
power house will be overhauled and 
new machinery installed. Houses 
for employes and warehouses will 
be erected adjacent to the mill, the 
directors stated. The mill will have 
between 10,000 and 15,000 spindles, 
it is said. 


Durham, N. C.—The Chatham 
Knitting Mills, which have been 
shul down for several weeks while 
installing finishing equipment, have 
resumed operations in the knitting 
department. The finishing plant 
will be ready for operation about 
July 15. Heretofore the products 
of this plant have been sent to other 
mills for finishing. A compleie 
finishing plant is being installed and 
the mill will hereafter complete 
the processes of manufacture. The 
mill is equipped with 100 knitting 
machines. Cotton, mercerized and 
silk half hose is manufactured. J. 
W. Spransy is secretary and treas- 
urer of the mill and J. F. Chappell 
is superintendent. 

Another knitting mill to insiall 
finishing equipment here recently is 
(the Louise Knitting Mill. This com- 
pany had a plant at Sanford. It has 
moved most of the machinery of 
(hat plant here, has erected a new 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 
We do the engineering, and have 


had 32 years experience solving water 


Problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 


SYDNOR PUMP & WELL CO.., Ine. 
Richmond, Va. 


Improved Dobby Chain 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Millbury, Mass. 


Send Us Your Order Today 
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brick building and has installed its 
finishing plant in that, centering ils 
kintting in the old plant. 


Gingham Producers to Meet 


A call for a meeting of represen - 
latives from every gingham manu- 
facturer in the United States has 
been sent out by the Chairman of 
the Gingham Committee of the As- 


OAK LOOM LEATHERS 


sociation of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants of New York, the meeting to 
be held at the Association rooms, 70 
Worth Street, New York, al 2 p. m., 
June 29. The meeting is called to 
consider conditions in the industry 
and to exchange ideas concerning 
the betterment of trade conditions. 

On acount of the very construc- 
tive work being done by the Asso- 
ciation of Colored Cotton Goods 


Check Straps, 
Dobby Straps, 
Lugs, 

Jack Straps, 
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‘“*‘Made to Standard Serve to Standard”’ 


Friction Segments, etc. 


Ask your Supply House 


The Druid Oak Belting Co., Inc. 


Baltimore————Boston 


j 


Hold-ups, 
Bumpers, 
Binders, 
Parallel Straps, 
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Manufacturers, with headquarters 
in Charlotte, the New York mer- 
chants are particularly anxious to 
have the association well represent- 
ed al the New York meeting. 


South Carolina | Association 
Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association of South 
Carolina will be held at Kenilworth 
Inn, Asheville, N. C., on Saturday, 
July 4th. 

There will be one session only, be- 
ginning at 10 a. m. Saturday, and 
adjourning at 1 oclock so that the 
afternoon may be spent in recrea- 
tion. 

Hon. Christie Bennet will be the 
feature speaker at the meeting. 
There will be interesting reports Dy 
a number of committees covering 
problems dealt with during the year. 

The attendance is expected to un- 
usally large, according to S. W. Con- 
verse, secrtary, who anticipates a 
very successful meeting. 


Richmond Hosiery Mills 
May Erect Plant in 
England 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—The Rich- 
mond Hosiery mills, of this city, 
plans the erection of a large mill in 
England for the production of 
women’s seamless silk hosiery, it 
was reported Tuesday. The new en- 
terprise will be located in or near 
London and will have an initial ca- 
pacity of 500 dozen pairs of hosiery 
a day. 

The undertaking will represent an 
investment of approximately $150,- 
000, it is said. Work, it is reported 
will be started on the buildings in 
July or August. 

J. H, Wilson, vice-president and 
general manager of the mills, de- 
clined to discuss the plans of the 
company. 

If the project which, it is report- 
ed, has been practically approved, is 
carried out, the English mill will be 
erected by the Richmond companys 
in eonjunction with their British 
associates, Kotzin Bros., one of the 
largest jobbing houses in England. 

The Richmond Hosiery mills will 
be the first of many large Chatta- 
nooga textile enterprises to assume 
international proportions. 


ARTESIAN WELLS 


27 Years’ Experience 
Nine Complete Rigs Operating in 
Every Southern State 
Virginia Machinery & Well Co. 
Box 1212 ichmond, Va. 


Reliable Humi di ing Devices 


also 


Better Textile Dryers 


Manufactured by GRINNELL COMPANY, Inc. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Atlanta 
Georgia 


Boston 


Charlotte 


North Carohna 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


“*Quality and Service 


That Satisfes’’ 


ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. 0. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 
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NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT co. 
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Warehouses: 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 
Dixon Patent Stirrup 


Adjusting Saddles, the latest 

[| invention in Saddles ror Top 

Rolis of Spinning Machines. Man- 

ufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 
Stirrups and Levers. 
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CHARLOTTE NORTH CAROLINA 


WHERE NATURE IS A WORKING 
PARTNER--OFFERS THE VITAL 
NECESSITIES OF THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY. 


HE rapid growth of the Textile Industry in 

the South during this generation from a 
secant 5 per cent to the present 46 per cent of 
America’s total, tells the story of an amazing 
industrial readjustment to take advantage of 
the most favorable conditions offered a great 
industry—Charlotte, N. C., is at the center of 
this development. 


There is now developed more than double the 
amount of hydro-electric power necessary to 
operate all the spindles in the district, guaran- 
teeing an ample and continuous flow of cheap 
power for new industries. The climate is ideal, 
the best in America. There is a plentiful supply 
of efficient 100 per cent American labor, free 
from any taint of radicalism. 


Building materials in quantity are produced 


Some of Charlotte’s Advantages 


600,000 developed hydro-electric horsepower— 
Four trunk line railroads with terminal facilities 
to handle 3,400 car loads daily—Average rainfall 
49.2 inches; average temperature 60 degrees, nine 
months open weather and 220 growing days a 
vear, altitude 774 feet—Paid-in banking capital 
more than $15,000,000.00—770 textile mills— 
Annual pay roll more than $15,000,000.00—short 
haul to sea ports—Commodius loft building equip- 


ped with electrical conveniences. 


FIRST IW COTTON PRODUCTION 
PER ACRE--UNDISPUTED LEAD- 
ER IN THE SOUTH IN MANUFAC- 
TURING. 


within the Charlotte territory, reducing con- 
struction costs to the minimum. Cotton grows 
on all sides of the mills. Four trunk line rail- 
roads afford excellent transportation to domes- 
tic markets and to nearby sea ports. Hard 
surfaced roads radiate in all directions. 


The financial requirements of the Charlotte 
Territory are amply cared for by banks with 
total assets of more than $63,000,000.00. 


Charlotte is the metropolis of a trade terri- 
tory of more than 4,000,000 people living within 
a radius of 150 miles, and of an agricultural and 
industrial empire teeming with activity, where 
sunshine, rainfall and fertile soil cry a perpet- 
ual invitation to man to join them in a creative 
partnership. 


Chamber of Commerce 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Please send me information and literature relating to 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Name 
Street 
City 
County and State_. 


I am interested in business 


Commerce 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
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Members of the Texas Textile Association who At. tended the Recent Annual Meeting at McKinney. 


INSPECTING 
SEWING 
BRUSHING 
SHEARING 
SINGEING 
PACKAGING 
FOLDING 


1000 Woodside Bidg. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Textile Machinery 


Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 


Greenville, S. C. 


DOUBLING 
MEASURING 
WINDING 
STAMPING 
TRADEMARKING 
CALENDER 
ROLLING 


Our Complete Line of 
CALENDERS and MANGLES | 


This includes: 


This is a 3-Roll Friction 
Calender with Plaiting Device— 


One of the many up-to-1925, 
thoroughly efficient machines in 


Friction Calenders 
Schreiner Calenders 
Rolling Calenders 

Water Mangles 

Starch Mangles 
Embossing Machines, ete. 


For Full Information as to Calenders and Cabansiios Rolls, write Dept. S 6 
B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc., Holyoke, Mass., U. S. A. 


ESTABLISHED 1873 
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Morse Silent Chain Drive 


Standard Drive to Spinning Frame. Close Setting of Frames 


MM 
1.—Smooth running, improving 7.—100 per cent overload on 
quality. short centers with 99 per 
2.—Uniform speed, increasing cent efficiency. 
_ production. 8.—Run cool, oil baths not 
3.—Freedom from overhead required. 
construction. 9.—Quiet, delivering full power 
4—_Cleanliness—congenial without vibration. 
working surroundings. 10.—Positive speed ratios. 
| 5.—Better lighting, decreased 11.—Strong, durable, no 
fire risks. attention required. 
6.—No more belt slippage or 12.—_The most economical drive 
| stoppage to “take-up.” to install and maintain. 


Morse Chain Company 


General Office and Factory: Ithaca, N. Y. 


New England Office: Southern Office: 
Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. 
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Mayview Manor 


Blowing Rock, N. C. 
“In The Heart of America’s Alps” 


SEASON FROM MAY 20th to NOVEMBER ist 


The Highest Point on the 
Blowing Rock Plateau 


At 4,500 elevation Mayview Manor commands sweeping 
panoramic views of Grandfather Mountain, Mount Mitch- 
ell, Table Rock, Hawk’s Bills, Clingman’s Dome and the 
beautiful John’s River Valley. The scenery is unsurpassed 
in America. 


Azalea, Laurel and Rhododendron 


Will be in bloom during the first month of the 1925 season, 
which will insure an added interest and beauty to guests 
who arrive early in the season. 


Men of affairs will appreciate the value of a Broker’s office, 
maintained at Mayview, under the management of W. 
Collier Estes. Quotations in cotton, grain and stocks are 
received and business transacted over a Post and Flagg 
Private Wire. 


Amusements 


Golf, Tennis, Riding, Motoring, Tramping, Trout Fishing, 
Swimming, Dancing, Trapshooting, Moving Pictures. 


Mayview Manor is the only resort in the South making special 
arrangements for children needing diet or health regulation. This 
department is under the direction of trained Dietitians and Nurses. 
Especial booklet descriptive of this will be forwarded on request. 
Under the personal management of George F. Adams, formerly 
of Hotel Chamberlin, Old Point Comfort, Virginia, and Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. 
For Further Information Address 


GEORGE F. ADAMS, Manager 


Mayview Manor, 
Blowing Rock, N. C. 


Among Those Present 


(Continued from Page 30) 


Pritchett, Geo. W., Sou. Mer., Morse 
Chain Co., Charlotte, N.C. 

Pullian, L. O.. Salesman, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Pritchett, F. A. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Putnam, J. A., Wilson Co., Charlotte, 

Quick; W. C., Overseer carding, Ice- 
morlee Cotton Mills, Monroe, N. C. 

Rogers, H. B. Parks-Cramer Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Rogers, H. O., Supt., Hartwell Millis, 
Hartwell, Ga. 

Roberts, T. H., O-Carding, Atherton 
Mills, Charlotte, N. C. 

Rogers, Wyman P., Sou. Rep., Rogers 
Fibre Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Rooke, W. J., Cotton, Atlanta, Ga. 

Sails, Fred Mgr., Hopedale Mfg. Co., 
Greenville, 8. C. 

Seydel, Paul, Seydel-Thomas Co., Al- 
lanta, Ga. 

Shelton, J. B., Supt. 
Mills, Cramerton, N. C. 

Simmons, C. L., Diamond State Fibre 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Sizemore, T. A. Supt.. American 
Spinning Co., Greenville, N. C. 
Smith, E. M., Statesville Cotton Mill, 
Statesville, N.C. 

Smith, Hampton, Mgr. Steel Heddle 
Mfg. Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Smith, J. N.. Woodruff Cotton Mills, 
Woodruff, 8S. C. 

Smith, W. T., Woodruff Cotton Mills, 
Woodruff, 8. C. 

Snow, Geo. B., Atlanta Brush Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Solesbee, B, L., O-Carding, 
Mills, Inc., Asheville, N. C. 

Speake, C. L., Commercial Engineer, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Springs, L. A., Mgr. Union Cotton 
Mills, Maiden, N. C. 

Stewart, Wm. A., Providence Dry- 
salters Uo., Atlanta, Ga. 

Stimson, S. C., Salesman, Bahnson 
Vo., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Strickland, C. H., Supt., Belton Mills, 
Belton, 8. C. 

Terryberry, E. M., Atlanta, Ga. 

Thomas, Mrs. Ethel, American Wovi 

& Cotton Reporter, Charlotte, N. 

C, 

Thomas, 8. C., Moreland Sizing Co., 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Thomasson, L. W., Rep., N. Y. & N. 
J. Lubricant Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Thornburg, J. F., George Cotton 
Mills, Bessemer City, N. C. 

Timmons, Boyd, Brandon 
Greenville, C. 

Touchstone, 8. G., O-Carding, Pacific 
Mills, Columbia, 8. C. 

Tousigant, David, Supt., Aiken Bills, 
Bath, 8.C. 
Turner, R. H., Weaver, Lancaster 
Cotton Mills, Lancaster, C. 
Upchurch, C. L., C. L., Upchurch 
Co., Athens, Ga. 

Waldron, H. J., Distributor, E. F. 
Houghton & Co., Greensboro, N. ©. 

Wallace, D. H. Sou. Agt., Keever 
Starch Co., Greenville, 8. C. 

West, T. P. Jack, Salesman, Carolina 
Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C. 

Widdup, W. R., Andrews Loom Reed 
Harness Works, Spartanburg, 8. 
C, 

Wilkins, J. R., Pacolet, 8. C. 

Williams, C. L., Service Dept., Drap- 
er Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 

Williams, D. W., Trough, 8. C. 


Bahnson 


Cramerton 


Martel 


Mills, 


Morse Chain Co.. 
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Williams, Has. W., Salesman, Mont. 
gomery & Crawford, Spartanburg. 
S. C. 

Williams, W. B., American Spinning 
Co., Greenville, 8. C. 

Wilson, W. Lindsay, 
Greenville, 8. C. 

Wilson, John, Rep., Howard Bros. 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Wilson, Ed., Section Man, Issaqueena 
Mills, Central, 8. C. 

Wilson, J. G., Section ‘Man, 
queena Mills, Central, 8S. C. 

Winn, J. H. Fuller Brush Co., Al- 
lanta, Ga. 

Wise, H. W., O-Carding, Avon Miils 
Gastonia, N. C. 

Wooten, L. E., V-Pres., Lestershir: 
Spool & Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C 

Wynne, I. E., Rep., Universal Wind. 
ing Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Young, C. M., Treas., Georgia Web- 
bing & Tape Co., Columbus, Ga. 
Young, W. R., Carding, Brandon 

Mills, Greenville, S. C. 


Loss in Handling Cotton 
Due to Ginners 


Wilson Co. 


Issa- 


Washington, D. C.—More than 50 
per cent of the avoidable losses in 
handling cotton can be traced back 
to the gin, Department of Agricul- 
ture officials said, following a South- 
wide investigation of ginning prac- 
Lices. 

Gin cut cotton, seedy cotton, mi, 
packs, plated bales, use of bagging 
of inferior quality and irregular 
weight, false weights, and much o! 
the weather damaged cotion can be 
attributed to indifferent ginners, 
these officials said. 


“The major part of the damage 
is accounted for by the fact. tha’ 
{he interests of the custom ginner 
and the owner of the cotion are op- 
posed. The custom ginner’s advan- 
tage lies in spending the minimum 
amount necessary on gin improve- 
ments, and cutting the cotton of the 
farmer as rapidly as possible. Un- 
less the damage from over-speeding 
gins, or the discrepancy in weights 
is Obvious and his trade suffers, 
these practices are not corrected.” 

The department hopes to be able 
to work out a plan on conditions 
in individual cotton States for re- 
ducing the tremendous losses from 

gin losses. Considerable progress 
has been made along this line in 
Alabama and Oklahoma, it was 
pointed out, in which States gins 
have been placed in the category 0! 
public utilities, and are required lo 
take out a license preceding the 
ginning season. 

Department officials refused to 
say whether they would recommend 
smiilaraction in other States in the 
eotton belt, but are of the opinion 
that, particularly in Alabama, a ma- 
terial improvement has been effect- 
ed in the quality of cotton by such 
regulations. 

There is a provision in this State 
that if the gins are handling cotton 
improperly, they can be required by 
the commissioner of agriculture to 
suspend operations, an dthe license 
of the gin revoked. 

The department is proposing t0 
undertake also a study of country 
markets with regard to the payment 
of premium prices to producers 0! 
high quality cotton. 
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Joseph Bancroft Joseph Bancroft & Sons Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. | 
1831 1865 1889 


JOHN BANCROFT JOSEPH BANCROFT JOHN MACADAM R. 0. COOKE | 
President Vice-President Vice-President Treasurer | 


Joseph Bancroft 
Sons Company 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Bleachers, Dyers, and Finishers 
of 


Cotton Piece Goods 
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This is a photograph of Grove Park Inn, Sunset Mountain, Asheville, N. C.—the finest 
Resort Hotel in the world. It is absolutely fireproof and open all the year. 


The 160-acre, 18-hole golf course is the finest in the South—it is a blue grass course. All the water used 
at the Inn comes from the slopes of Mount Mitchell, the highest mountain east of the Rockies, nearly seven 
thousand feet altitude. It is the cleanest, most sanitary hotel ever built. Every floor is tile. Every bedroom 
has mosaic tile. The foods are the finest money can buy. The kitchen is spotless white tile to the roof and 
pure white mosaic tile floors. The buildings are built of great mountain boulders—some of the walls are five 
feet thick—boulders weighing as much as four tons each. We are three and a half miles from the railroad. 
The street cars are not allowed to come near enough to be heard. Automobiles not allowed near the building 
during the night. We have no smoke, no dust, no train noise. We have pure air, common-sense, digestible 
food, quiet in the bedrooms at night, the finest organ in the world, and an atmosphere where refined people 
and busy business men with their families find great comfort and a good time. 


. 


re 


—both contain the same quantity of silk 


THE CLUMSY SHIPMENT THE HANDY SHIPMENT 
HEAVY BEAMS DUPLAN SHELLS 


Compare the two shipments pictured above. charges. No loom beams in transit. No delay. 
A simple metal-tipped paper shell, easily applied aa 
over any 2%” wooden core at the loom, takes place Our facilities and experience are at your service 


of transportation charges—60 to 80% of packing of real silk or artificial silk. 


COMMISSION WORK DEPARTMENT 
HAZLETON, PA. 


135 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


SILK CORPORATION 


Th 
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avorable 


Automatic Spoolers and 
High Speed Warpers 
Soon Pay for Themselves 


manufacturing is a condition that permits making 


Te most favorable condition in every form of 
satisfactory profits. 


A great demand is not necessarily a condition that as- 
sures satisfactory earnings for each and every manu- 
facturer. 


Nor are high prices and long margins of profit assurance 
of large earnings. 


The ideal condition under which large earnings are pos- 
sible is a normal demand, keen competition, seeking high 
quality production. 


Under such conditions, those mills equipped to produce 
quality in volume with high production efficiency, in- 
variably have the advantage in getting the business be- 
eause they can meet close competition and their efficiency 
in production permits them a satisfactory profit whereas 
those mills not properly equipped are unable to meet 
competition. If obliged to accept business in order to 
maintain mill operation, they do so without profit and 
with a possibility of a loss. 


TRADE 


“Ewery Knot, A Weavers Knot” 


— Conditions 
Warrant 
Investment 


Barber-Colman Automatic Spoolers and High Speed 
Warpers have made favorable conditions for a great 
many prudent cotton mill operators when demand was 
low and prices unsatisfactory. 


Among our recommendations, we have definite facts 
and figures of production showing satisfactory earnings 
made possible by Barber-Colman equipment. 


With demand now on the increase and better prices 
promising prosperity to cotton mills, the outlook for 
Barber-Colman equipped mills is very optimistic. 


The saving in spooling and warping labor costs, the 
reduction of spooler kinks, reduction of damage to yarn 
in handling, reduction of waste, reduction of floor space, 
reduction of yarn tensions, reduction of loom stoppage, 
reduction of weaving costs, inventory of yarn in process, 
etc., permit Barber-Colman Automatics to re-earn their 
initial cost over and over again. 


A careful estimate will be submitted upon request to 
all mill operators desirous of examining definite figures 
of operating costs of Barber-Colman Automatic Spoolers 
and High Speed Warpers, saving in labor costs, increased 
quality production, etc., net savings that will pay for an 
installation in a short time. 


MAR K 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


BOSTON, Mass. 
— 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


GREENVitir, 
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COTTON 
MACHINERY 


WE BUILD 


EXHAUST OPENERS 
HOPPER BALE OPENERS 
CRIGHTON OPENERS 


ROVING WASTE OPENERS 
BUCKLEY OPENERS 


COTTON CONVEYING SYSTEMS 
FEEDERS 


SELF FEEDING OPENERS 


INTERMEDIATE and FINISHER 
LAPPERS 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDS 


DRAWING FRAMES 
(Mechanical or Electric Stop Motion) 


SLUBBING INTERMEDIATE and 
ROVING FRAMES 


SPINNING FRAMES and TWISTERS 
(Band or Tape Driven) 


SPINDLES—FLYERS 
RINGS—FLUTED ROLLS 


Write for descriptive Bulletins 


H&B 


American Machine Co. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Southern Office 
814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bidg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Proceedings of the Southern Textile Association 


Continued from Page 24) 

MemMBeER: I second the nomination. 

MemMBER: I move that the nominations be closed. 

MEMBER: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT Ditiinc: All in favor of the nomination being closed sa, 
Aye. All opposed No. The nomination stands closed. 

PRESIDENT Diiiinc: All in favor of Mr. Grimes for President for tl 
coming year say Aye, and all those opposed say No. The motion is carrie. 

The following officers were elected without opposition: 

W. H. Gibson, Vice-President. 

L. R. Gilbert, Chairman Board of Governors, Raleigh, N. C. 

Members of Board of Governors: 

Frank K. Petrea,.Columbus, Ga. 

W. W. Arnold, Manchester, Ga. 

Carl R. Harris, Inman, §S. C. 

J. O. Edwards, Monroe, N. C. 

These members were elected to serve for three years. 

PRESIDENT Ditttnc: The next office to be filled is Secretary and Trea. 
urer, these offices having been combined at this meeting. And as you a! 
know, A. B. Carter has tendered his resignation to take effect at this time. 

A. B. Carter, Gastonia, N. C.: I want to say a word before you take 
this matter up. 1 am taking the old mule out. I want to sa, though, tha: 
my association with the members of this Association has been the sweetes: 
memory of my life. I can see but two of the original officers of this organi- 
zation present today. I see Mr. Escott and Dave Clark. Mr. Escott is an 
ex-Secretary, and Mr. Clark is our former Treasurer. I want to thank each 
of you for the co-operation you have given me while I have tried to discharge 
the duties of Treasurer of this Association. And I want to assure you that 
I will always be ready to do anything I can for the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation. 

Davip CLARK: Gentlemen, I move that we have a committee appointed 
to buy a suitable watch charm or something like that and present to Mr. 
Carter to show our appreciation of the work he has done for this Association. 

MemsBer: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT Driiiinc: All in favor of the motion please say Aye. Those 
opposed say No. The Ayes have it and the committee will be appointed. 

PRESIDENT Ditirmnc: All of the officers have now been elected for the 
ensuing year with the exception of Secretary and Treasurer. 

Mr. CHAPMAN: Mr. President, I want to nominate a man who is fully 
qualified to fill the position and one who is an active member of our Asso- 
ciation. I nominate Mr. F. Gordon Cobb, of Lancaster, S. C. 

MemsBer: I second the motion. 

MemsBerR: I move that the nominations be closed. 

MemsBer: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT Dirtiinc: You hear the motion and second, all in favor o/ 
closing the nomination for Secretary and Treasurer please signify same by 
saying Aye, and those opposed No. The Ayes have it. 

PRESIDENT Diiitnc: All in favor of Mr. F. Gordon Cobb as Secretar\ 
and Treasurer, please say Aye. All those opposed say No. 

Mr. Cobb is elected Secretary and Treasurer. 

On motion the Convention was then adjourned. 


R. L. DIXON & BROTHER 
1501 14 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 
Cotton Buying Agencies All Principal Towns 
Texas and Oklahoma 


Test This NEW Bigger Blower 


in your own plant before you buy 


Portable Electric 
BLOWER 


is designed specially to clean large looms and other textile machinery where 
lint accumulates. Equipped with NORMA Precision Ball bearings. 

It will also blow the dust quickly and thoroughly out of motors, switch- 
boards, etc., preventing ‘‘shorts’’ and “burn outs,” and reducing fire risks. 

According to Armour Institute tests, the CADILLAC Model G produces 
a pressure of 21% inches of water, easily the strongest of any machine of 
this type. Write today for information regarding this latest improvement 
in industrial cleaning machinery. 


CLEMENTS MANUFACTURING CO. 
621 Fulton Street, Chicago 


The New Ball Bearing f 
CADILLAC . 
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HUNTER 


Commission Co. 


58-60 Worth Street New York City 


Selling Agents For 
Southern Cotton 


Fabrics for Home and Export 


Domestic Branch Offices 


Boston Chicago San Francisco Philadelphia 
Baltimore St. Louis Greensboro 
Cleveland Atlanta Kansas City 
Los Angeles 
Foreign Branch Offices 

Havana, Cuba Barranquilla, Colombia Sydney, Australia 
Buenos Aires, Argentine Guatemala City, Guatemala Melbourne, Australia 
Caracas, Venezuela London, England Panama City, Panama 
Lima, Peru Athens, Greece Bogota, Colombia 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


to the 


JOBBING TRADE 


forthe 


MPURHAM HOSIERY MILLS 
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To Cotton Arbitraguers 


Chicago Offers 
Opportunities 


Like the other leading cotton ex- 
changes the Chicago contract is “basis 
middling.” The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture determines grades 
and grade differences. 


Cotton must be delivered in lots of 
about 100 bales each from a single ware- 
house in either Houston or Galveston, 
the world’s largest spot cotton center. 
The advantages to the receiver on such 
deliveries are obvious. 


Each bale is represented by a separate 
receipt indicating weight and class. 
Thus the receiver of several lots is 
enabled to regroup the bales of like 
quality. 


Price levels should generally mirror 
the differences that exist between the 
Chicago contract and the contracts of 
other markets. Cotton at Galveston and 
Houston may be worth more or less than 
cotton at the other great markets, and 
this differential should rise or fall with 
changing world conditions. 


Arbitrageurs who study and operate 
upon market differences will find fre- 
quent opportunities in the Chicago mar- 
ket. Likewise cotton farmers, merchants 
and spinners will discover advantage in 
the Chicago contract. 


Write the Cotton Registrar, Chicago 
Board of Trade, for printed matter and 
for any specific information desired. 
Literature on the Chicago Board of 
Trade, the world grain marketing cen- 
ter, may also be had on request. 


THE CHICAGO 
BOARD OF TRADE 
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NV. C, Lextile School To Expand 


By Tal H 


HE Board of Trustees of North 

Carolina State College has creat- 

ed a new Textile School and elected 

Professor Thomas Nelson as dean to 
head the new division. 

In expanding the textile depart- 
ment into a distinct adminstrative 
unit, which will rank in importance 
with the Schools of Agriculture, 
Engineering, and Science and Busi- 
ness, the scope of the work in the 
new school, it is announced, will be 
greatly enlarged. 

Tompkins Hall, the textile build- 
ing will be substantially increased 
in size by additions to the structure 
to be statred al once, new equip- 
ment and machinery will be install- 
ed, and a research program that will 
serve hoth the cotton grower and 
the manufacturer will be actively 
pursued, with the close co-operation 
of the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, under the direction of James 
McDowell, an internationally known 
authority on cotton, as Director of 
Textile Research. 

With a greatly enlarged plant, the 
installation of the new machinery, 
and the addition of a complete lab- 
oratory for textile research the Tex- 
tile School of State College will be 
ussurpassed in equipment, or in the 
personnel of its staff, by any textile 
school in America. 

Brooks Recommends New School 

In recommending to the Board of 
Trustees the expansion of the textile 
department into a separate school, 
President E. C. Brooks, in his re- 
port, said in part: 

“We are located in the center of 
one of the greatest cotton manufac- 
turing areas of the world; but, on 
account of a lack of proper skill 
and cooperation , our people are 
not converting raw products into the 
greatest possible wealth. New Eng- 
land recognizes that it must give up 
the manufacturing of the coarser 
yarns and fabrics and confine itself 
to the finer grades. At the same 
time, the states of Texas, Oklahoma, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana are al- 
ready expending much energy and 
large sums of money to establish 
mills for the coarser yarns and fab- 
rics. They are advertising this fact 
to the world, and are warning states 
older in the industry that they have 
entered the field of textile manu- 
facturing, and have come to stay.” 

“With the East struggling hard to 
hold primacy in the manufacture 
of the finest textile fabrics, and the 
states to the south of us announcing 
that theyhave entered the field in 
competition with us in the manufac- 
ture of the coarser yarns and fab- 
rics, the textile industry of North 
Carolina has a real task ahead of it, 
and the Textile School of Stale 
College should play an important 
part in the solution of the many 
problems that need to be solved.” 


. Stafford 


“Our textile industries not onl; 
have increased the wealth of the 
State, but likewise touch thousands 
of homes, affecting the labor returns 
and the happiness and prosperity 
of thousands of men, women, and 
children. More skill and a mor 
thorough knowledge of the processe- 
of manufacturing in our North Caro- 
lina mills might shift the emphasis 
more rapidly from the production 
of the coarser to the finest grade o! 
goods.” 


“We have already established in 


in connection wth the textile de. 
partment a research department 
sufficient to cooperate in a large 


way with the cotton growers and 
manufacturers of the State. The 
school should now be equipped with 
the latest machinery and supplied 
with the finest technical skill to be 
found in the world. It should pro- 
vide for the training of skilled work- 
ers, and it should be possible for any 
manufacturer to have any group of 
his workers trained by the College 
for more skillful service. It Should 
seek the world over for the bes! 
processes in dyeing and manufactur- 
ing and marketing. It should study 
the needsof society in every civilized 
land in order that the nations may 
look to North Carolina as the rea! 
center of the textile world. Our 
people may become as skillful as 
any on earth, and no people should 
exceed ours in converting raw ma- 


terial into the finished product. We 
have a class of people that are 
teachable, and every effort should 


be put forth to provide the instruc- 
tion.” 
Textile Research. 

The Textile School, under the 
stimulus of expansion along all lines. 
will continue to train young men in 
various phases of cotton manufa:- 
turing in the same highly efficien' 
manner that is has in the past, and 
still greater emphasis will be plac- 
ed on research and investigationa! 
work. 

Last January the College employ- 
ed James McDowell, of Boston. 
whose laboratory at that time serv- 
ed the mills of New England and 
even Scotland and England, as Di- 
rector of Research in the Textile 
School. He is considered by recos- 
nized authorities in textile manu- 
facturing as “one of the world’s 
leading authorities on cotton”. 


Under the direction of Mr. Mc- 
Dowell the program of “field to 
fabric” investigational work, al- 
ready launched, will be actively 
pursued. The studies of cotton wil! 
will begin with the soil in which the 
plant grows and will follow through 
every phase of the growth and de- 
velopment of the plant and fibre 
until it leaves the mill as the fin- 
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123 South Front Street 


W. A. JONES & CO. 


COTTON 


Memphis, Tenn. 
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WOONSOCK 


COTTON OPENING EQUIPMENT 


Horizontal Cleaner, Vertical Opener and Bale Breaker 


Our policy of Specialization has again brought out by actual tests the out- 


standing development in opening machinery, required by cotton manufacturers to 


meet the present conditions of costly cotton and labor. 


This equipment installed in your opening room will thoroughly open and clean 


ordinary or high density bales of short or long staple cotton, without injury to the 


stock, without curling or rolling, without loss of staple, at the lowest labor cost; 


requiring the least power; with the smallest investment and installation expense. 


Send for Our Special Catalogue of Opening Room Equipment 


COMPLETE WOONSOCKET MACHINE AND PRESS CO., Inc. 
OPENING AND PICKER ROOM, CARDING, DRAWING AND ROVING MACHINERY 
MAIN OFFICE FALES & JENKS MACHINE COMPANY 


AND EXPORT AGENT 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. SPINNING AND TWISTING MACHINERY 


EASTON & BURNHAM MACHINE COMPANY 
EQUIPMENT SPOOLING, WARPING AND WINDING MACHINERY 


COTTON 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
GREENVILLE, &. C. 


MACHINERY 
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Soft Tints Rlue in New Fall Textile 
Color Card. 

The Textile Color Card Association 
has released its Fall season Color 
Card for general distribution. It is 
the largest seasonal card ever isseud 
and contains 100 colors, with the six 
shoe and leather colors in supple- 
mentary form. 

Emphasis is given to ensemble 
colors which for the first time are 
shown in wool and silk fabric of the 
exact shade. This innovation makes 
posible a more complete harmony in 
dress than has ever before been 
achieved. Ensemble colors are de- 
signated as “Oriental Rug Colors.” 
Glowing reds, browns, tans, rare 
greens, and deep blues found in rugs 
of Persian origin are shades which 
come under this classification. In a 
group of tans and browns are the 
names of Hamadan, Mosul and Gore- 
van, which apply to shares a bit 
lighter than those listed on the card 
as Causasia, Kermanshah and Sa- 
rouk. 

Effects of Eastern Influence. 

Reds are given the names of Ka- 
zak, and Anatolia, Bokhara, in the 
violine range, is of fuchsia persua- 
sion. Khiva is a shade similar to 
Tangerine, but somewhat deeper. 
While Serapi and Argali are shades 
of slate gray and tints which re- 
semble stone colors. 

The vogue of fuchsia shadings 
continues and new tones which 
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come under the heading of. lilium, 
wild aster and pansy are striking. 
Of distinction is a group of blues, 
named Riviera. Ventian blue, Della 
Robbia, Gentian and Chinese blue. 
Natlier, Murillo and Raphael are 
shades of old masters. 

Colors also reveal a Moroccan and 
Algerian influence. A trio of colors 
shading from yellowish pik to an 
exotic henna, is described by the 
names of Arabesque, Morroccan 
and Alcazer: while more obviously 
red are shades designated as Fez, 
Algerian Red and known as Sonora, 
Sierra and Cordorva. Malacca, Mad- 
ura and Malay indicate colors that 
range from a pale warm tint to a 
golden brown, Only a shade or two 
lighter than coffee. 


Host of Neutral Shadings. 


In neutral and natural shadings 
are found moonbeam, frost gray and 
flint, and beige tones appear as bis- 
cut, nougat and buckskin. Among 
greens are two new shades called 
Alpine and Tyrolian, and lighter and 
clearer tones known as water sprite 
and peppermint. Peach blossom is 
the pink that tinges the trees at 
blossom time while forsythia is a 
clear yellow. Caprice and Oriental 
fuchsia are tones or rose with pur- 
ple lights and shadows. 

Fourteen colors have been select- 
edas the dominant millinery colors 
of midsummer and early fall. These 


shades are clear, fresh tints, more 
definite than pastel colors. Among 
them are cameo pink, Dresden and 
Della Robbia blue, peppermint green, 
moonbeam, Alpine green, Arabesque, 
wild aster, China rose and Navy. 


Fine Goods Mills Operate On 
Improved Schedules. 


Curtailment in New England cot- 
ton mills has been spreading irregu- 
larly, but is chiefly confined to the 
corase goods mills, states the June 
bulletin of the New Bedford Storage 
Warehouse company. The coarse 
goods mills are reducing their vol- 
ume of output slowly week by week 
and the reductions of this sort more 
than counterbalance the slightly in- 
creased rate of activity in the fine 
goods mills. 

Mills seem not at all worried as to 
cotton supplies, for the demand for 
goods and yarn has not been suffi- 
cient to absorb the current produc- 
tion and most plants are planning to 
consume less and less cotton. New 
crop interest has not been as keen 
as formerly, probably for the same 
reason, although there is a general 
expectation that goods markets will 
become more active in a month or 
six weeks. In that case it is prob- 
lematical whether present cotton 
supplies will prove adequate to sus- 
tain production until the new crop 
cotton arrives in this district. 

Mills manufacturing fine goods, 
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such as those located in New B 
ford, have prover the expection 
the rule and have been operating . 
slightly increased rate sduring | | 
past week or two. Furtherm: 
there is evidence of still greater | 
tension of operations as the su 
mer progresses, owing to press: 
for delivery, although the volu 
of long-time business is not belie, | 
great. 


New DuPont Dye 


The production of a- direct d... 
stuff known as Pontamine Scar 
B is announced by the Dyestuffs | 
partment of E. lL. duPont de \.. 
mours & Company. It is stated 
vield brilliant scarlets of a son 
what bluish shade and to be suita!,. 
for dyeing all classes of cotton goo. \- 
such as raw stock, yarns and piec:<. 
and due to its very good solubil:'\ 
may be employed in the padding ni 
chine. 


It is stated to be particular), 
adapted for use on pure silk on 
which bright shades may be ..- 
lained from a soap bath broken 
either with acetic acid or the mxiv: 
acid that is in general use in tie 
silk mills, or from a neutral or aci! 
bath. It may also be used to goo 
advantage in the garment dyeinz 
trade on fabrics of any descriptio: 
as a self color as well as a base [0 
such shades as bright reds, bori- 
eaux and wine shades. 


— 
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ROGERS FIBRE Co. 


* 


~ 


Sold Through Southern Supply Dealers 


1024 Filbert St.. Philadelphia 
121 Beach St... Boston 


135 Brevard Court, Charlotte, N. ©- 
78 Fifth Ave., New Yor* 
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The small or the new plant can 


multiply its experience a hundred fold 


HE experience of the men who operate small mills or fac- 
tories is generally limited to a very few properties, usually 
in the same branch of industry. 


Their work requires constant attention to a degree little ap- 
preciated by the layman. Their application to important daily 
tasks leaves them scant time and opportunity to visit and 
study other establishments. 


Such a situation involves the risk of placing the plant at a 
disadvantage in some phase of its operation, yet may be easily 
corrected by employing the widespread and diversified expe- 
rience of the Engineer. 


A long-established firm of Engineers brings to its clients the 
composite experience obtained from hundreds of properties, 
in many different kinds of industry, coupled with the view- 
points of a number of men, each a specialist in his line. 


It is almost axiomatic that the larger and more successful the 
plant, the more eager it is to use this multiplied experience 
that is a part of every established Engineering Organization. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 


Greenville 627 Tennessee Electric Power Bidg. 
South Carolina Chattanooga 


BSERVICES 
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N. C. Textile School To 
Expand 


Continued from Page 56) 


ished fabric. The field studies will 
be made with the cooperation of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
under the personal supervision of 
its director, Dr. R. Y. Winters, who 
has, perhaps, accomplished more 
than any plant breeder in the South 
in developing new and improved 
strains of cotton. 

The results of this program 
should serve to bring the cotton 
grower and the cotton manufacturer 


much closer together. The former 


will be given definite, first-hand in- 
formation relative to the types and 


varieties of cotton to grow in order 


to meet the demands of the mills. 
and the manufacturer may secure 
from the research division the an- 
swer to any problem that may arise 
in connection with the process of 
converting North Carolina raw cot- 
ton into fabrics as fine and as costly 
as those produced anywhere. 


The Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion has already demonstrated that 
the “Delta Type” of cotton can be 
grown successfully in 75 per cent of 
the cotton area of North Carolina. 
but the manufacturers are not yet 
convinced that this long staple cot- 
ton is as satisfactory as that pro- 
duced elsewhere. For this reason, 
and in view of the fact that North 
Carolina mills, as a whole, are at 
present concerned primarily with 
the production of the coarser yarns, 
North Carolina farmers have not 
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been paid the top prices for the 
quality cotton produced. 

During the past week Mr. Me- 
Dowell and Dr. Winters spent an 
afternoon inspecting the experi- 
mena! cotton plants on the Experi- 
ment Station farm. On one plat, 
nearly an acre in extent, there is a 
fine stand of the “Delta Type” long 
staple cotton. Dr. Winters will 
carefully study this cotton through- 
out the growing season. It will be 
picked and ginned separately and 
then turned over to the Textile 
School. In the research laboratory, 
which will be one of the most com- 
plete of its kind in the country, Mr. 
McDowell will continue the investi- 
gation by studying the fibre as if 
passes through the various manu- 
facturing processes, such as spin- 
ning, dyeing, mercerizing, etc., until 
it comes from the loom woven into 
fabric as fine as that manufactured 
anywhere in the world. In order to 
demonstrate what North Carolina 
fibre, properly cultivated, scientifi- 
cally treated, and skillfully manu- 
factured can produce, an exhibit of 
this work will occupy a prominent 
place at the next State Fair. 

The Research Laboratory. 

The research laboratory, accord- 
ing to Mr. McDowell, which will be 
installed in apart of the addition to 
the textile building, will be equip- 
ped with every piece of machinery 
and apparatus necessary in making 
the most exhaustive tests of cotton 
or any textile manufacturing proc- 
ess. A unique feature of the labor- 
atory will be the arrangement for 
controlling humidity. All experi- 
ments and tests will be made under 


uniform humidity conditions. In 
this respect the work will be even 
more exacting than that required 
for many of the textile investiga- 
tions made by the U. 8. Bureau of 
Standards which does not always 
make its tests under uniform condi- 
tions of humidity. 


Will Serve Mills. 

On request, the research depart- 
ment will undertake for the mills of 
the State the solution of any prob- 
lem presented, and the entire per- 
sonnel of. the department will be 
palced at the service of the manu- 
facturer to assist in any possible 
way with problems that may arise 
in the mills. Manufacturers, tt is 
stated, should feel free to call upon 
the department for assistance any 
time. 

To Help the Farmer. 


“Much could be done in research,” 
said Mr. MeDowell in an address lust 
week at Asheville before the South- 
ern ‘Textile Association, “by the 
textile schools of the South lo en- 
able Southern farmers to grow the 
best cotton in the world to spin irto 
the finest yarn. We must get away 
from the old idea that ‘cotion is 
cotton regardiess of its character 
and quality. We must go into re- 
search for the selection of seed that 
is best suited for the district it is 
to be grown in. We should then 
see that it is cultivated properly 
and ginned after proper ageing.” 

Mr. McDowell states further thal 
he finds here every contributing 
factor necessary for the conduct of 
this “field to fabric” research in the 
textile industry. Such a program 
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will mean millions of dollars to |. 
people of the State. “State Colleg 

he declares, “is better equipped 

conduct such a program, and do 

under natural conditions, than » 
place in America.” 

Those who are competent 
judge deciare that “the scienti . 
selection of the proper types of ¢: | 
ton for specific purposes is still 
its infancy, and large econom 
may easily be effected in the m: 
by the aid of the miéroscope 
the camera, to say nothing of m: 
highly specialized implements th.: 
might easily be devised.” 

Mr. McDowell's knowledge of 
proper types of cotton for speci'i: 
purposes should make his work 
State College and in North Caroli); 
especially valuable. In the unde- 
veloped field of research that 
spreads out before us there is thie 
solution to New England's problem 
and the answer to the challenge 
from the States to the south of us 


Exports of Rayon from Italy Exceed 
Imports. 


Exports of rayon from Italy du’- 
ing 1924 amounted to 5,594,000 kilos. 
valued at 318,345,000 lire (kilo 
equa's to 2.2046 pounds; lire equals 
io $0.044 at 1924 average exchange . 
or approximately five times the va'- 
ue of the imports of this produc! 
The principal markets during 192 
were Great Britain, Austria, ani 
France, ranking in the order nan- 
ed. The leading markets in 1923 wer 
Great Britain, Switzerland, and [hi 
United States. 


COLUMBUS, 


Columbus Truck & Supply Manufacturing Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF 


Morton Beam Dyeing Machines—Morton Raw Stock Dyeing 


Machines 


Improved Liyht Weight Dye Beams—Triplex Pumps for Dyeing 


Machines 


Cotton Tie Cleaning and Straightening Machines 
Patented Brass Slipper for Cots—Aluminum Alloy Quiller Cops 


CUT --- GEARS 


GEORGIA 


= 

| 
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SAYLES FINISHING PLANTS, INC. 


Sayles Bleacheries Saylesville, R. I. Plant A 
Glenlyon Dye Works Saylesville, R. I. Plant B 
Glenlyon Print Works Phillipsdale, R. I. Plant C 
Glenlyon Yarn Dye Works Phillipsdale, R. I. Plant E 


New York Office: 72 Leonard St., New York City 


Sayles Bleacheries 


Bleachers and Finishers of Cotton Fabrics in All Weights and Widths. 
Artificial Silk and Colored Yarn Novelties Treated to Bring Out Best Effects. 


Permanent Finish Applied on Large Variety of Fabrics. 


| Glenlyon Dye Works 


Mercerizers, Dyers and Finishers of Cotton Piece Goods. Colors Fast to Light and 
Washing a Specialty. | | 


Flock Printing Done by the “Glenlyon Process.” 
Beaded printing done by the “Sayles Process.” 


Glenlyon Print Works 


Bleachers, Dyers and Printers of Fine Cotton Goods and Fabrics of Silk and Cotton. 
Special department for handling of Crepe Fabrics with artificial, Celanese, or Real Silk, 
in order to produce the latest effects in dyeing and printing. 


Glenlyon Yarn Dye Works 


: Bleachers and Dyers of Cotton Yarn in Ball Warps and Skeins, Artificial and Natural 
| Silk Yarns. Colors Fast to Bleaching a Specialty. 


Beamers, Warpers, Quillers and Winders: 


For General Information Address: 


SAYLES FINISHING PLANTS, INC. 


SAYLESVILLE, R. I. 
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Fibre Silk Weaving 


At Its Best 


Fibre silk is undoubtedly one of the most difficult 
of fillings to handle. 


To have it at its best the shuttle must be provided 
against “fluffing off” and the eye must have the 
required tension—a tension at once adjustable to 


the various counts. 


Investigate the Williams’ 


improved eye for this work—in your own weave 
room under your own particular conditions—its 
performance will be a Revelation. 


MILLBURY, 


The J. H. Williams Co. 


“‘The Shuttle People’’ 
MASS. 


Geo. F. Bahan, Charlotte, N. C.., 
Southern Representative 


| 


Taylor Kier Pilers and Rolando Kier and 
Tank Automatic Bleach 


Ten tons per day or 150,000 yards one unit. Permanent 
white. The most delicate fabrics undisturbed as from the 
loom in the bleached, dyed and finished state. Cut on over- 
head, chemicals and labor, 50 per cent. Also special cold 
bleach demonstrated for colors. The same process is appli- 
cable for smal warp and chain bleacheries. 

The Taylor Special Process. Patented 1914. 

Installed in Union Bleachery, Kerr Bleachery, Ware Shoals, 
Pacific Mills, (North and South), Dutchess Bleachery, 
Lincoln Bleachery, Arnold Print Works and many others. 


Chas. Taylor 


P. 0. Box 715 Charlotte, N. C. 


Morrison Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 
Sole Makers 


Thomas 


Grate Bars 


PAY FOR THEMSELVES—MANY TIMES OVER 


Mr. W. L. Phillips, Supt. Social Gircle (Ga.) Cotton Mills, 
writes: 
“W-S-D Grate Bars have more than paid for themselves, many 
limes over. 
“My fireman has been on the job for twenty-four years and Is 


now getting old and ready to pass out. He recently made this 


statement: 
“Tf these Grate Bars had been put in twenty-four years ago, 


I would be able to live ten years longer.’ 


“We highly recommend your shaking grates.” 


Decreasing the fuel consumption, increasing the steam supply, 


and making the fireman’s job easier, are combined features well 
worth your consideration. Let us give you the full story of HOW 


and WHY. 


THOMAS GRATE BAR CO., Birmingham, Ala. 
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ADDRESSES BEFORE SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION 


REPORT OF WEAVERS’ DIVISION 
(Continued from Page 14) 


In the discussions it was brought out that the amount of hard thread waste, made 
when taking a warp off of the loom, also at the typing-in machine, can be considerably 
reduced by the use of gum paper tape properly used at the slasher and tying-in. 
About 75 per cent of the mills are using this method at the present time. 

In regard to filling waste, the best place to start on, that is, in the spinning room by 
using the socket piece-up. There are many mills using this socket piece-up and they 
all claim, it has reduced, not only the amount of filling waste, but has reduced the 
seconds, as. it will absolutely stop the high-end piecing which you all know is the 
source of a lot of thin places. The writer understands that when one wishes to adopt 
the socket piece-up that a new set of doffers is an urgent need. 

Mr. Frank, of Drayton, gave a very interesting talk on the care of belts and 
strappings. He pointed out the fact that with the proper care and lubrication that 
weave room belts will last much longer than most men think they will. There was 
some discussion on using a light double belt instead of a heavy single. There were only 
a few present that were experimenting along that line. However, those that were 
voiced the opinion that a light double belt gave less jerk to the loom, and thereby 
reduced the amount of loom fixing. 

In regard to check straps, there is no doubt but that the oak-tan has served its 
day and passed on. 

The subject of economies in harness, both steel and twine, was next brought up 
for discussion, but owing to the lack of time (lunch was nearly ready) this subject 
was not discussed as thoroughly as we would have wished. We hope to get at this 
subject more thoroughly at our next meeting. However, it was the opinion of many 
that the twine harness of today is not lasting as long as it should, and not as long as it 
did some years ago. There were many reasons advanced as to why the twine harness 
did not last as long, the principal of these being—more humidity in the weave room, 
the warps sized heavier, and the mills not giving the harness manufacturers sufficient 
time to properly make and finish the harness. It was also brought out in the discussion 
that several mills are changing over from twine harness to steel heddles harness, claiming 
that in the long run it is more economical, in that it is much easier to change from 
one style to another and that the average mill has had more than its share in changing 
for the past two years. However, as it stands today there are more adherents to twine 
harness than steel harness. 

Lunch was served by the ladies of the Oakwood Baptist Church at the Community 
House of the Equinox Mills where the convention was held. Mr. R. E. Ligon acted as 
toastmaster. There were several good talks and a good lunch, the ladies of the Oakwood 
Church are to be congratulated. There was something else we had at lunch, the writer 
thinks they called it music. 

The afternoon session was composed mostly of a paper on the “Chemistry at the 
Size Kettle,” by Mr. Hermon Seydel, of Jersey City. This was a carefully prepared 
and most interesting paper, and had time permitted, there would have been some lively 
discussion on this subject. Mr. Seydel, in his paper, contends that on unmodified starch 
(thick boiling) will give better weaving results than modified (thin boiling) starch. 
This paper by Mr. Seydel has been published in nearly all the textile papers and is good 
reading whether you agree with him or not. 

In concluding this report the writer wishes to thank the many who cooperated with 
him in making the Weavers’ Meeting at Anderson the success that it was, and hopes 
that the same untiring interest will still manifest itself at our future meetings. 


SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS. 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintendents and over- 
seers of every cotton mill in the South. Please fill in the enclosed 
blank and send it to us. 


1923 


Name of Mill... 


Town __.. 


Spinning Spindles Looms 


Superintendent 


Carder 


Spinner 


Weaver 


Cloth Room 


. Dyer 


Master Mechanic 
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Cotton Mill Processes 


and Calculations 
By D. A. Tompkins. 
Copy Revised for Third Edition. 


(Continued from Last Week) 


16. Having decided upon the weight per yard* desired for 
the finished lap, say 12 ounces per yard, the weight of 48 yards 
must be computed. a = 36 pounds. Each finished lap 


being measured by the automatic stop motion, will be 48 yards. 
Each lap should be put on scales, and should weigh 36 pounds. 
It is not possible, with the finest evener, to make every lap of 
precisely the same weight, but it should never vary more than 
4 pound on either side of the desired weight, making a total 
allowable variation of 1 pound, or say about 214 per cent. 
These variations should be closely watched. If the laps per- 
sistently run too heavy or too light, that is, if all the variations 
are one way, the feed should be adjusted until the variations 
occur first on the light side and then on the heavy side. Upon 
regular laps depend regular yarn. If laps run uneven, nothing 
in the subsequent processes can ever entirely remedy it. 

General cleaniness is conducive to even work. Parts of the 
picker which are accessible while running should be kept con- 
stantly clean. At least once every week the machine should 
have a thorough internal examination and cleaning. Short 
cotton and waste have a tendency to accumulate in various 
corners. If oil has been carelessly allowed to waste out of the 
beater boxes it will run down the beater shaft and help to 
accumulate dirt. The screens must be carefully looked after. 
They must at all times be free over their entire surface, other- 
wise laps will run thickest where there is most air and thin- 
nest where screens are stopped up. 


17. Throughout the picker room there must prevail the 
utmost precaution against fire. This is the most dangerous 
place in the mill, because of the foreign matter liable to be in 
cotton bales, and because of handling the cotton in loose form. 
Matches are sometimes found inside of bales, and matches are 
sometimes carelessly dropped by operatives. If a match 
passes through a picker it rarely fails to start a fire. All the 
conditions are favorable, loose cotton is in abundance and the 
fans furnish a blast like a blacksmith’s bellows. For the same 
reason, a small piece of iron will strike fire in a picker and set 
cotton ablaze. If. cotton is delivered through a cleaning trunk, 
this furnishes for the flame a perfect passage to the next 
machine. 

Some cleaning trunks are provided with automatic sprink- 
lers, which operate to put out a fire. The machine should be 
stopped as soon as fire is discovered, thus stopping the air 
blast. The discharge pipes from all the fans are usually made 
of galvanized iron. Each one should run independently into 
the dust room, and should have a shutter on the discharge end 
in the dust room, which will automatically close in case of fire 
in the dust room or in the dust flue to which it is attached, thus 
preventing fire from passing up flue into picker room. 

The automatic shutter consists of a sheet iron plate, so 
hinged and weighted that in its natural position it is closed. 
But it is fastened open by a fusible link. In case of fire in flue 
or dust room this link melts and shutter closes. 

Some form of fire extinguisher should always be a part of 
the equipment of the picker room. Most modern mills have 
installed the automatic sprinkler system. Some mills though 


*For dis i 
tions in anpentix. of proper weight per yard, see table of practical organ 


INDUSTRY’S CHIEF: ASSET—36 Sizes 
MATERIAL HANDLING MINIMIZED 


HE modern labor saving 
of storing and hand- 
ling goods on platforms is 
spreading rapidly into all 
lines of business. 

Many manufacturers claim 
a Thousand Dollar saving, the 
first year on a $200 invest- 
ment in platforms and Lift 
Truck. 

Our latest 12 page Bulletin 
illustrates many. radical ad- 
vantages in use and design. 
Write today. 


To PLIMPTON LIFT TRUCK CORPORATION, 


9 Elmcourt, Stamford, Conn. 


Save— 
by 


Spending 


DIAMOND FINISH Rings are worth what you 
pay for them. 


We make them RIGHT—have been at it Fifty-two 
Years. 


What you really need you pav 
for whether you buy it or not 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Company 
Whitinsville, Mass. 


Southern Agent: Wm. P. Dutemple 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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(Established 1848) 


H. BILLINGTON 
COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


JAMES 


Textile Mill Supplies 


Proprietors of 


The Philadelphia Bobbin Company 
The Philadelphia Shuttle Company 
The “Danforth” Leather Belting Co. 
The Keystone Rawhide Picker Works 


BUY FROM THE MANUFACTURER DIRECT 


113 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRIME MAINE 
POTATO STARCH 


Aroostook Company Brand 


Highest 
Quality Strength 


White——-Minimum Moisture 


For Immediate or Deferred Shipments 
Carloads in Sacks at Lowest Market Price 


MARBLE-NYE COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. Worcester, Mass. 
Providence, R. I. 
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use the ordinary chemical extinguisher, or the old method ot 
barrels of water with buckets. 


Calculations.—Dnrart. 


18. It is not often necesary in a cotton mill to make any 
calculations as to draft of a picker. When the specifications 
for a mill are originally drawn up the weight of lap to be made 
is specified, and the maker of machine sends with the machine 
the proper gears to produce the desired result. Any small 
changes that are ordinary to be made in a mill may be made 
by adjusting the self-feeder and making a heavier or lighter 
breaker lap, or by adjusting the evener on the finisher lapper. 
But a diagram, Fig. 5, is given with calculations to show how 
it may be done. This diagram is not intended to represent a 
picker in its exact mechanical proportions, but is made with a 
view to separating the gears so they may be readily seen in 
the order in which they transmit their power. Only such 
gears are given as have an influence on the “draft” of the 
machine; that is, the relation of the stock fed to that delivered. 
The lap is fed between the evener bars, a, and the feed roll, b. 
It passes through beater and screens, and is finally delivered 
through calender rolls d. The pulley A is driven from a small 
pulley on main beater shaft. This pulley A is on a shaft 
carrying gears, which drive both feed roll and calender rolls. 
The problem is to find the “value” of this train of gears. 


Drarr RULE. 


19. The rule for finding draft of a machine of any kind 
is to consider gear on feed roll or place where stock enters 
machine as the driver, whether it is, mechanically, or not* 
MULTIPLY TOGETHER THE DIAMETER OF DELIVER- 
ING ROLL AND ALL THE DRIVING GEARS FOR A DIVI- 
DEND (OR NUMERATOR); MULTIPLY TOGETHER THE 
DIAMETER OF RECEIVING ROLL AND ALL THE 
DRIVEN GEARS FOR A DIVISOR (OR DENOMINATOR). 
The quotient is the draft. 

Applying this rule to pickers, it will be noted that a pair of 
cone pulleys. intervene, but in making the calculation the 
belt is considered as on the middle of the cones, so that the 
effect is just the same as if there were two gears or two 
pulleys of same size. The worm U working into wheel V is 
just the same as if the worm moves wheel with one tooth; for 
one revolution of worm moves wheel V forward just one tooth. 
With the foregoing explanation, the formula for draft of a 
machine with gears as per Fig. 5, is 

5 x 10 x 50 x 38 x 35 x 22 x 24 x 18 


This works out 4.15, and means that 1 yard of stock received 
by machine (when belt is in middle of cone pulleys) is 4.5 
times as heavy as 1 yard delivered by machine. If cone belt is 
shifted to small end of top cone draft would be 


If on the large and of top cone, the draft would be 
6-4 x 4.15—6.25. 


From the above it will be seen that the draft of this picker 
may be altered between the limits of 2.77 and 6.23, without 


*Most text books and machinery catalogues give a rule similar to this one, 
but omit to state clearly what is meant by the ‘‘driver.’’ Im all these calcula- 
tions relating to gears, it is immaterial which gear the power is actually apes 
to: that is to say, the real “driver.’’ But in using the terms driver and driven 
in these rules and formulas, it is very important to clearly define them. 
Throughout this book, in all draft calculations, the ‘driver’ is assumed to be 
on the feed roll or place where stock enters the machine. This gives the result 
as a whole number (as 4.15 in the example below). The formula could be 
worked out just as well on the opposite assumption; but in this case the result 
— be in the denominator of a fraction. The example below would work out 


1.15. 
This is an unnecessarily awkward way to express the result. 
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changing a gear. The eveners are connected with a mechan- 
ism which shifts cone belt to equalize unevenness, as explained 
in 12. (All the evener bars but one are shown as broken off in 
Fig. 5.) By adjusting this connection, the belt may be made 
to work at any given place when the lap is just right. It will 
play on both sides of this point according to the unevenness of 
feed. It is better to arrange it so the belt will play about the 
centre of the length of cones. 
(‘ONSTANT OR DIVIDEND. 

20. Referring to Fig. 5, the gear T is marked “draft.” On 
this particular machine, this gear is the one that is generally 


Fig. 5. Draft Gearing for Picker. 


changed when it is required to make a greater change in the 
draft of the machine than can be made by shifting the cone 
belt. The position of draft gear in Fig. 5, namely the position 
of “driver” (in the numerator of the formula) makes the 
condition that the larger the draft gear, the greater the draft. 
Since the gear 38 produces a draft of 4.15, double this gear 
would produce double the draft, and it may be said that each 
tooth of the gear makes a draft of 4.1538 or .109. If this 
number .109 be multiplied by any gear, the result will be the 
draft produced by that gear. The number .109 is called the 
“constant” for this particular machine. Suppose it be required 
to find what draft a 40-tooth gear would produce, 
.109x40—4.36. 
Some other machines have the draft gear in such a position 
in the train that a larger gear produces a smaller draft. The 
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_|__GLYCERINE GLYCERINE | _ 
= 
CORPORATION i= 
HIGHEST QUALITY GLYCERINE 
sold on 
GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 
BEEF TALLOW—JAPAN WAX 
and 
QUALITY WARP DRESSINGS = 
a PROPORTIONED TO SUIT THE Z 
INDIVIDUAL REQUIREMENTS 
of the 
PARTICULAR TEXTILE MILL 2 
‘“Warp Dressing Service 2 
= 
Improves \Weaving 
= 
NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 
GLYCERINE GLYCERINE 


DRONSFIELD’S PATEN 


“ATLAS BRAND’ 


EMERY FILLETING 


**The New Flexible’’ **Needs no ‘Damping’ 


in q | | | | | 
oston and = cams | 
the South TENACIOUS 


| Guaranteed Quality—the Only Quality we Make 


Used the wide world o'er and recognized by every race as the 


Standard Card-Grinding Medium 


Supplied by Principal 
Houses. 
or 


DRONSFIELD’S 
SALES AGENCY 


232 Summer Street 

| BOSTON, MASS. 
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ROTARY PUMPS 


SET LOOSELY OUTLET | | 


N RECESS — NO PINS, 
BOLTS OR SPRINGS 


INTAKE 


REVOLVING SPRINGS OR 
PISTON | ADJUSTMENTS 


CONTACT 
BUCKETS SWING OUT 
BY CENTRIFUGAL FORCE ™ 
TAKING UP WEAR AUTOMATICALLY | 


Slasher and Dye House Pumps Built To Your Specifications 


Blackmer Rotary Pumps are satisfactorily serving the textile industry as 
slasher and dye house pumps, because they are built to specification for the 
particular work they have to do 

They may range in capacity from 5 to 500 GPM. and may be either solid 
iron or solid bronze with iron or bronze replaceable lining. Al pumps 
handling sizing compounds are equipped with “‘monel metal” shafting. The 
quality of Bronze used in handling sizing compounds is such that it is 
resistant to the acids in starches. 

Every Bilackmer Rotary Pump incorporates in its design the Blackmer 
Principle f matic-take-up-for-wear,. This principle of pumping adjust- 
ment assures you a long Hfe of pumping efficiency at a minimum operating 


Cunt 
The BLACKMER Principle 


Four bronze buckets, set in recesses in a revolving rotor, ride lightly 
against the outer cylinder wall, held there by centrifugal force. As wear 
occurs, this same force automatically takes it up. 


Let our engineers help you 
solve your pumping problems 


BLACKMER ROTARY PUMP Co. | 


Petoskey. Mich. 
Branches in nineteen principal cities 


WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS |) 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 

| AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS | 


| BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


BOSTON .MASS. GREENVILLE, S.C. 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


\ ROCKFORD , ILL .U.S.A. 


Fifty Years of Dye-House “Know How” 


For more than fifty years we have had practical day 
to day contact with dye-house conditions and 
problems. During that time many dyers up and 
down the country have profited from our accum- 
ulated store of dye-house “know how.” We invite 
you to call freely on our knowledge and experience. 


Illustrated Literature on Request 


‘KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE CO. 


Originators + Pioneers + Leaders 
BETHAYRES + PENNSYLVANIA 


constant for that machine would have to be divided by the 
draft to find the draft gear. 

This is the usual arrangement for most of the machines in 
a cotton mill. A constant which has to be divided to give the 
result is also called a “dividend.” 
Summary of Picker Room Processes. 


21. Cotton is mixed, opened, and aired in the bale breaker. 

It is fed to an opener through some form of conveying pipe. 

Opener beats it and delivers it loose to an automatic distrib- 
utor through an automatic cleaning trunk or conveying pipe. 

Automatic distributor delivers the stock to the hopper or 
the automatic feeder. 


The automatic feeder feeds the cotton to the beater of the 
breaker lapper. 


Cotton then rolls itself into a lap on the same machine. 

This lap may weigh 6 to 18 ounces per yard, according tv 
the organization. 

A number of these laps, (usually 4) are laid on lattice of 
intermediate. 

Interemdiate beats them and forms them into other laps, 
weighing about the same as breaker laps, sometimes less. 

A number of these intermediate laps (usually 4) are pui on 
lattice of finisher and formed into finished laps, weighing 
about the same as intermediate laps, sometimes less. 

Thus cotton has been beaten four times, once at the opener. 
once at the breaker, once at the intermediate, once at the 
finisher. The same four beatings might be accomplished by 
having the opener deliver to a two-beater breaker and taking 
laps from this machine to a single-beater finisher, or by having 
a single-beater breaker and a two-finisher. 

Where only a small production is required, the object may 
be attained by putting laps successively through one machine. 

It is not a fixed rule that there must be exactly four beat- 
ings. Common and coarse work might be done with three, or 
even two. Compressed cotton or cotton that is unusually dirty 
might require five beatings. But for the average class of 
cotton and the average class of goods made in the South, four 
beatings appear to have the preference. It is quite possible 
to overdo the matter with more than four beatings. Excessive 
waste might be made, and the fibre might be damaged. 
General Data. 


22. Floor Space Weight 
Bale Breaker 10 ft.x 6ft. 4,100 Ibs. 
Automatic Feeder . 9ft.x 4ft. 2.500 Ibs. 
One-Beater Lapper . 6ft.x 16ft. 8,000 Ibs. 


6 ft. x 22 ft. 10,000 Ibs. 


Different builders make machine with different dimension: 
and prices. The above figures are only intended as a gener: 
average. 

The maximum diameter of lap which will go on an averag’ 
feeding lattice is 20 inches. 

These machines are all furnished with countershafts whic 
run 400 to 600 revolutions per minute. The receiving pulley 
on this countershaft are about 16 inches diameter, 4 inche- 
face, tight and loose. The beater shafts are driven from count- 
ershaft, and run 1,200 to 1,400 revolutions per minute. Single- 
beater lappers require about 4-horsepower and two-beate’ 
lappers about 6-horse power. 


Two-Beater Lapper 


4 
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LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


W. R. Pederson, Resident Manager 
Carolina National Bank Building, Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


Employers’ Liability eaters Automobile Insurance, Public Liability 
nsurance 
Cash refunds to policyholders, amounting to nearly $13,000,000 since organiza- 
tion. have realized savings to them of at least 20% of the stan stock 
company insurance cost. 
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y the 
es in 
the Clark’s Cotton Records 
k Statistics for Week Ending June 20, 1925. 
AKer. 7 1925. 1924. 1923. 
pipe. \isible supply American cotton... 1.826.000 1,289,000 1,118,000 
[nto sight for week 27,000 45,000 66,000 
trib- takings for week... 173'000 96,000 124,000 
pipe. il takings since Aug. a 13,450,000 10,461,000 11,592,000 
during week . 75,000 60,000 44,000 
Ol since Aug. 7,792,000 5,358,000 4,366,000 
the \creage this season ____ 40,403,000 38,709,000 34,016,000 | JOSEPH NEW BURGER, President 
Indicated crop July 12,144,000 11,412,000 141,065,000 D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
indicated crop end of July 12,864,000 11,516,000 11,449,000 W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
pw to Indicated crop end of Aug. 12,787,000 10,788,000 10,575,000 NORMAN MONAGHA N, Secy- Treas 
Indicated crop middle of Sept. 12,596,000 
Indicated crop end of 499,000 11,015,000 10, 135,000 
Indicated crop end of Oct... 
Indicated crop middle of Nov... s« 42, 992,000 
ADS, Indicated crop end of Nov... 13,153,000 
Ginned to Oct. 18th... 415,145 6,078,321 
ung Ginned to Jan. 16, 1925. 
Ginned to March 20 (final report). 13,618,751 
Carryover beginning cotton year 2,319,000 2,573,000 4,879,000 


ner, Cotton ‘Exports. iMCORPORATED) 


the | Fol ss a comparison of the exports by months in running bales, 
including linters: 
ing 7371040 MEMPHIS TENN. 
846253473438 | Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 
ne. March 734,697 332,168 318,210 
at- April 472,555 320,774 259,984 i 
May 326,357 160,368 
O! June 230,979 214.851 
of 5,772,000 4 864,027 
; American Consumption of All Kinds of Cotton, Excluding Linters. 
yu 
e 1923- - 
ve Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Month Season Month Season Month Season 
August 357 492 492 526 526 
Septem 792 484 975 494 1,020 
2,347 462 2.510 529 2,663 
589 2.936 577 3,088 610 3,273 
February, if i085 550 508 567 3.840 J. L. GRAFTON & CO. J. D. McLEMORE, JR. 
arch 582 4,068 484 4,079 624 4,464 
April 480 4,559 577 5,044 Cotton Cotton 
= 531 5,196 4i4 4.991 621 5,66 1 
June 350 5,344 542 6,203 
Mis Ye tanle: Mississippi, Louitiana and Ar- 
ns July 347 5,688 463 6,666 kansas Short and Benders. 
a] Baise = Yuzoo, Miss.. Delta Extra Staples. 
Clarksdale, Miss. 
Clarksdale, Miss. 
s WHEATLEY & CO. W. J. BRITTON & CO. sl 
RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLF 
h Cotton COTTON 
‘ 105 S. Front St. 
a Greenwood, Miss. Memphis, Tenn, U. S. A. 
4a 
2. Established 1896 Incorporated 1923 
r. M CRUMP & Co. Shedding at the loom is not a necessary evil. Sizol 
INC. 
il practice will eliminate much of it, 
COTTON MERCHANTS SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 
4 MEMPHIS, U. 5. A. S. P. Rakestraw W. W. Greer 
i D. H. CRUMP, President J. ©. WILLIAMSON, Vice-President La Grange Georgia 733 Augusta Street 
oe H. B. POTTS, Vice-President A. C. ROBINSON, Sec’y. & Treas. Greenville, 8. C 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


64 Leonard Street New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W.H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


57 Worth St. New York 


Sole Selling Agents For 
Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland. Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills. 
Royal Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1828 
43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents for 


Southern Cotton Mills 


Baltimore 


Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louis San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 


Philadelphia 
Atlanta 


66 Worth St., New York 


St. Louis Dallas 
San Francisco 


Amory. Browne 2 Co, 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St, NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


REEVES BROTHERS, Inc. 


55 Levnard Street New York 


Print Cloths, Twills, Pajama Checks, 
Sheetings, Combed Peeler Yarns 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


Cotton 


Goods 


New York.—There was consider- 
able improvement in the cotton 
goods markets during the week. 
Prices held steady and sales of print 
cloths and sheetings were larger 
than in any week for some time. 
There was a much better feeling in 
the market and most houses are 
much more optimiste than they 
were several weeks ago. The hol 
weather has had stimulating effect 
on business in summer fabrics and 
distribution has been much more 
active. Sales of cotton dresses are 
reported as being larger now than 
they have been in several seasons. 

Sales of 38%-inch 64x60s for Sep- 
tember delivery were made in a 
sizeable quantity at 9c, an advance 
of %ec. July and August goods were 
held very firm at 9%c and sales of 
60748s were reported at 7%c, “he 
up for spots, but June goods could 
still be had at 7%ec in small quanti- 
ties. For 820s 6%c was paid for 
nearby small lots and 6\%c for June 
goods. Some sales of 27-inch 64x60s 
were reported at 6%c, but it is still 
possible to buy contracts at the old 
price, 


Sheetings were firmer and higher 
prices were made at %c and some 
6.15s for spot delivery brought 6%c. 
For 425s 8%ec could be done. Mist 
of the business was restricted in 
quantity because mills declined the 
business offered at prices acceptable 
in the early part of the week. Some 
holders of pajama checks want 10c 
for further deliveries of 72x80s. 


A number of inquiries for con- 
tract hard and medium twist voiles 
were received by mills. The de- 
liveries were beyond July. It was 
impossible for buyers and sellers to 
get together since bids were %c to 
%ec under the market. The hard 
twist were bid 11%c and medium 
slack twist fic. 

A few contracts for broadcloths 
were reported to have been placed 
again following moderate activivty 
of the same kind on the day before. 
The 100x64s carded brought 13%c, 
with 13%c turned down in a num- 
ber of instances. Future business 
in 128-68s combed was taken at 19c 
for good quality. 


Rayon and cotton crepes are seil- 
ing freely. Mohpac in stripes, plain 
colors, and figured patterns has been 
{he most active item this season. 
Voiles are camymencing to show life, 
and a good demand for floral prints 
is noted. Cotton broadcloths have 
aeclined. A slight improvement has 
been observed in the demand for lin- 
ens in plain colors. These are seli- 
ing in better qualities only. A nor- 


mal demand exists for percales. 


Inquiry showed considerable 
provement in the Fall River pri: 
cloth market, and some  buye:, 
found it difficult to place orde:. 
even though prices were acceptab|. 
due to the fact that the gooods <.-. 
sired were available only insm.:!| 
quantities available, as mills hay 
gone off many of the construction: 
formerly available in this mark! 
and there has been practically 1) 
accumulation. There was interes 
in 37-inch low counts also, and a)- 
logether the market showed thi 
most interest in some months. 


Spot sales of 128x68s combed 
broadcioth were put through at | 
cents with a few more special makes 
at higher prices. It was found ditfl:- 
cult to locate 100 two-ply Engelisi 
volles al 294ec, which was the pri 
for some goods. 


The mills making rayon mixe: 
fancies and now promised a bett«: 
summers run than at first appea:- 
ed to be the case. There is a ver 
evident desire to run as large a pal’ 
of the plants as possible, and to dv 
this some very close prices hav: 
been named. 


With the close of the curren’ 
month it is the intention of tire prv- 
ducers to begin curtailment of prv- 
duction. Last July cord and fabric 
fires were produced on a 
larger seale than during June ani 
shipments increased also. Invei- 
tories at that time were reduced. 


The market for cotton duck /i:- 
shown up less favorably than w:- 
expected for this of yea’. 
Quotations are as low as produce’: 
care to go, though there are coi- 
structions in stock which buyers ci! 
obtain at concessions. There [i 
been some effort to obtain seconc- 


Cotton goods prices were quol:' 
as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s 6% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 6° 
Print cloths, 27-1n., 64x60s 644 
Gray goods, 38%4-in., 64x64s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s. 10 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s__. 2 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard__ 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard... 
Brown sheetings, stand.. .. 14’ 
Ticking, 8-ounce 23} 
19 
Staple ginghams, 27-in.. 
Kid finished 10’ 
Dress ginghams _ 18%a2! 
Standard prints 9% 
* Nominal, 


Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and goon 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 
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Philadelphia, Pa.— Conditions in 
he yarn market were practically 
»nchanged during the week. The 
inctations of the cotton market 
rom day to day had little effect on 
ie market, due to the drastic cur- 
ilment being made in yarn’ pro- 
iuction. Prices showed little change, 
but eontinued irregular and quota- 
‘ions here were regarded as purely 


nominal. Spinners continued to 
mainfain their price level and 
showed little interest in accepting 


business at present prices. Dealers 
reported that many mills paid no 
attention to offers wired them. On 
the other hand, buyers were not 
willing to raise their price ideas 
and the deadlock on prices continu- 
edd, 

Sales of small lots from day to 
day were fairly large, but there was 
no sign of any large contracts. 
Combed yarns were firmly held and 
the slightly higher prices named on 
carded yarns early in the week were 
maintained. Knitting yarns were 
slightly more .active than weaving 
varns although an advance of half 
a cent a pound was made on the 
latter during the week. 

While there have been some sales 
of spot yarns at low prices, the sit- 
uation has not been nearly as bad 
is some factors in this market have 
made it appear. Continued talk of 
very cheap yarns here has been 
greatly exaggerated and the amount 
of such business has been very 
small. Mills continued to reduce 
production during the week. South- 
ern mills are steadily cutting down 
their output and it believed that 
this policy will prove very benefi- 
cial in restoring yarn values. The 
stock situation continues healthy, 
there being no large accumulations 
at the mills or in the markets. 


Prices quoted in this market 
were as follows: 
Southern a Ply Chain Warps. 
2-ply 8s 37 2-ply 26s 45 
--ply 10s 38 2-ply 30s 45 
<-ply 16s_..39 a40 2- phy 40s_._.57 ab8 
--ply 20s 40 a 2-ply 50s 68 a 


--ply 24s 43 a 
Two-Ply Skeins. 


Is to1l2s _ 87 a37% 40s-ex. 58 a 

37%a 50s 67 

38 a 60s 70 

39 Tinged Carpet— 

43 a 3 and 4-ply 34 a__ 

She 44 a White Carpet—- 

45 a sand 4-ply 36 a361. 

54 a 

‘ Part Waste Insulated Yarn. 

1-ply_.33 a_ 12s, 2-ply._.35 
8, 2, 3 and 20s, 2-ply._.39 a39% 

10, 

Ss, 2- 

3-ply_.34 a__ 


Duck Yarns. 
4 and §-plv 3. 4 and 5-ply— 


36lea 16s 39 
12s 28 


Southern Single Chain whe & 
4 


10s 37a 248 a. 
12s 37%a38 268 44 a 
14s 38a 30s 45 a 
16s 39 a39™% 40s 58 a 
20s 39%a40 

Southern — Skeins. 
6s to 8s 36%a 
10s 37a 24s 42a 
12s 88 a38% 26s 43 a 
l4s 38%4a 30s 45 a 
16s 39 

Southern Frame Cones. 
&s 36%a 22s 88a 
10s 3614a37 248 41 a 
12s 37 a 26s 4ltea 
14s 37 2ks 
z2Us 38 a 40 56 abd7 


Southern Combed Seater Skeins, Etc. 


2-ply 16s 56 a60 2-ply 50s $5 a_- 
2-ply 20s 58 a62 2-ply 60s 90 a 
2-niv 30s 65 a67 2-ply 70s 1 05a 


2-ply 36s...70 a75 
2-ply 40s 75 


Southern Combed Peeler Cones. 
60 


2-ply 80s_.1 17al 20 


14s 52 a 34s__. 
18s 538 a 38s 68 «a 
20s 53a 40s__. 
22s 6a 50s 
544%a_. 87%ago 
28s 57 a 80s 1 10a 
Eastern Carded Peeler Thread- Twist 
Skeins 
20s, 2-ply..49 a. 36s, 2-ply..62 a_- 
22s, 2-ply..50 a 40s, 2-ply..64 a_. 
24s, 2-piy 55 a 45s, 2-ply._.69 a 
30s, 2-ply 58 a 50s, 2-up...74 a. 
Eastern Carded Cones. 
14s 42 a 28s 
20s 47a 30s 


Yarn Spinners’ Bulletin 


The weekly bulletin of the South- 
ern Yarn Spinners Association says: 

Market conditions are practically 
unchanged from last week. Practi- 
cally the same level of quotations 
prevail. Demand is slack, and spin- 
ners unwilling to book orders in any 
volume at prevailing level of prices. 

Spinnable cotton is inereasingly 
hard to procure, and at prices ma- 
terially in advance of New York spot 
quotations. The present level of 
prices does not represent replace- 
ment value by more than 6 to 7 
cents the pound. 

Yarn prices have note responded 
to the recent advance in the cotton 
market .evidencing that lack of de- 
mand rather than actual values con- 
trol prices, 

Middling upland cotton %-inch to 
!-inch staple cannot be purchased 
today under 26 cents. With this 
price for raw cotton, the present 
range of yarn prices shows approx- 
imately 6 to 7 cents per pound less 
than actual replacement value. Spin- 


ners appreciate this condition, and 
have instituted curtailment, and 
in some instances complete shut 
downs. 


Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Gum Tragasol Ag¢glutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 


eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 


than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 


economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


D. H. Mauney, Pres. Phil S. Steel, Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsbu 
ds. &. D. A. Rudisill, 


P. Carpenter, Treasurer 


COTTON YARNS 


2nd -Pres. 
Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 


237 Chestnut Street. 


Pa. 


Eastern Office, 336 Grosvernor Bidg., Providence, R 


Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 


MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE 
THEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME 


WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


44-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 
Philadelphia 


Chicago 


St. Louis Baltimore 


Boston 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 


CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 


SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 
Mandeville Millis, Carrollton, Ga. 
Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. uc 
White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 
Chatham Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), Elkin, 


N. & 


Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists 


Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 


1 Madison Ave., New York City 
PHILADELPHIA 


PROVIDENUE 


Cut Vo in., 
1! 


MODEL J 


Cuts in. Letters 


105 Beekman St. 


Bradley Stencil Machines 


% in., 
Vo in. Letters 
VER 30,000 IN USE 
DROP FORGED STEEL PUNCHES 
ALL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE 
MACHINES SENT ON TRIAL 
FREIGHT PAID BY US BOTH WAYS 
ROUND AND HORIZONTAL 
MODELS 


Mark Your Shipments Right—Buy a 
Bradley 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. 


Bradley 
1% in., and Oil Stencil Board 
Bradley's 
Two-in-One 
Stencil ink 


The Bradle 
Ball Stencil 


Shippers’ Supplies 


Write for Samples 
and Prices 


New York 


WENTWORTH 
Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement en- 
tering the spinning room since the ad- 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. L. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


| 
Wa 
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Notice Wanted 
Get my prices on Overhauling. A good overseer of Carding. Good 
We Overhaul Spinning, Spooling, salary. Correspondence confiden- 
Twisters and Fly hie tial. Furnish references and 
Buford Hotel, Spartanburg, 5. ©. dress Carder, care this paper. 
We offer subject to prior sale 
several Gangs No. 90 Universal 
Winders, twenty spindles per Wanted 
gang, practically brand new, al A good overseer of carding. Good 
bargain prices. We are. sure salary. Correspondence confiden- 
these machines will satisfy the tial. Furnish references and 
most exacting manufacturers. particulars with application. Ad- 
Write us for further details and dress H. G. H., care Southern Tex- 
prices. file Bulletin. 
Atlanta Textile Machinery 
Corporation 
421 Healey Bldg. Atlanta, Ga. 
For Sale 
One pair 60 Spindle 11x5% Woon- 
socket Slubbers, with chain driv- 
Vave in freight by using en carriage, late model and in 
perfect condition. High Shoals 
WwW ] —& T S Mill, High Shoals, N. C. 
Veneer Packing Cases 


made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
img Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- [} 
ness. Stronger than inch boards 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 


Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 
Wilte Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


Corporation 
520 So. Elliot Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Developed and Marketed 
Engineering Specialties 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 

To Buy—? 

To Exchange—? 
Employment—? 
Help—? 


“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


RESULTS 


Rates: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


Get 


> Ring Traveler Specialists 


RING TRAVELER 


ANTONIO SPENCER, President 


P. 0. Box 792 


U.S.\U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 
WM. F. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
GREENVILLE, 8. C. 
U. S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


Liquidation Sale by Absolute Auction 
Machinery and Equipment of 


The Ashland Manufacturing Co. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


To be sold in piecemeal lots only 
On the Premises of the “Franklin Mill” 


AT HILLSDALE, BALTIMORE, MD. 
On Monday, June 29th, 1925, at 11 A.M. 


Eastern Standard Time 


The sale comprises 2 Kitson 40” and 34” openers 
and Breakers; 2 Kitson 40” and 34” Intermediate 
Lappers; 2 Kitson 40” Finishing Lappers, Kitson 
Waste Picker, 26 Lowell 40” Revolving Flat Cards; 
Dronsfield Card Clothing Machine; Whitin and 
Lowell Drawing Frames; 10 Lowell Slubbers and 
Intermediate Frames, 52 and 90 Spindle each; 28 
Lowell Spinning Frames, 216, 192, 160 and 144 
Spindle; 4 Lowell and Hopedale Spooler Frames, 
100 and 80 Spindle; 21 Lowell and Hopedale Twister 
Frames, 84, 100, 120 and 180 Spindle; 2 Universal 
Winding Machines; Weeks, Banner, Draper, 90 
Spindle Heavy Type Spnoolers; 3 Davis & Furber and 
Cleveland Warping Machines, 3-84, 96 and 120” 
Beamers: Lindsay Hyde Reel; 62 Lowell, Crompton 
& Knowles, Poole & Hunt, and Fairall & Sons 
Heavy Type Cotton Duck Looms from 26 to 128 
inches ; 62-inch Cloth Finisher; Measuring Machine; 
Bushnell Press; Seales; Trucks; Reels; Shuttles: 
Shafting; about 10.000 Single and Double Leather 
Belting from 2” to 24”; about 90.000 Twister, Warp, 
Slubber and Filling Metal End Spools and Bobbins; 
250 Roving Cans; Hygrosser Humidifiers; Large 
Assortment Card and Spinning Machine Repair 
Parts, etc. 


Descriptive Catalogue and Full Particulars on Apbdlication to 


SAMUEL T. FREEMAN & COMPANY, 


Auctioneers 


1808-10 CHESTNUT STREET 80 FEDERAL STREET 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


Established 1838 
FOR 
Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laure! Street, Hartford, Cenn 


